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Poland and_ Russia 


HE approach of the Russian armies to Polish territory 
has touched off a further and most unfortunate 


- episode in the dispute between the two Governments. 


Formally, it is a dispute about frontiers; and if that 
were all, it might be fairly generally conceded that the 
Russians have a strong case. But even if they were wholly 
right, the way in which they are handling the dispute is 
calculated to convince the world that they are wholly in 
the wrong. A quarrel over the possession of a strip of 
land has widened cut into the question of whether 
an independent Poland will be able to exist side by side 


’ with Soviet Russia. And behind that again lies the ques- 


tion of whether a stable concert of the powers can be 
constructed. 

The crossing by units of the Red Army of the old 
frontier led, on January 5th, to a statement by the Polish 
Government which was silent on the subject of frontiers 
but asked for the restoration of diplomatic relations 
as a preliminary to full co-operation between the 
Polish underground movement and’ the advancing 
Russians. The Russian reply, on January 11th, said 
nothing about diplomatic negotiations with the 
Government in London. But it repeated the Russian 
desire for “good neighbourly relations and mutual 
respect” with a “ strong and independent” Poland, 
and said that -a frontier could be fixed by negotia- 
tions on the basis of the Curzon line. The Polish rejoinder 
of January 14th was regarded by the British Government 


as equally helpful. The Curzon Line was neither accepted 
nor rejected, but an offer was made to negotiate on “all 
outstanding questions,” and the friendly offices of the 
American and British Governments were sought. But 
hopes founded on this exchange were dashed by the Rus- 
sian statement of January 17th, which chose to regard the 
Polish note as a rejection of the Curzon Line as a basis 
of negotiation, refused to enter into “ official ” negotiations 
with the Polish Government, and declared the conviction 
that “the present Polish Government does not desire 
to establish good-neighbourly relations with the Soviet 
Union.” 

There is, unfortunately, only too much reason why the 
two countries should distrust each other. But there is no 
reason why one should have more distrust than the other. 
The Soviets have had nearly three decades of deep and 
often justified distrust of the western world, of which 
Poland naturally seems to them to be the spearhead. They 
are distrustful of the conservative and nationalist elements 
in the Polish Government, and it may be that, even at 
this late date, its appeal to Britain and America has 
revived the worst suspicions. On the other hand, the 
Poles—or all save the “ Patriots” in Moscow—fear for 
their country’s very existence. They have memories of four 
partitions, in all of which Russia has participated. Russian 
insistence on the necessity of a “ friendly ” Polish Govern- 
ment, taken together with the existence in Moscow of 
the Union of Polish Patriots and the Russian pressure for 
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the removal of named members of the Polish Government 
naturally lead to fears that the “ strong and independent ”” 
Poland that Moscow desires will turn out to be nothing 
but a Soviet Poland. (The representative character of 
the Polish Government is discussed in a Note on page: 
100.) 

These mutual suspicions, to repeat, are only too natural. 
The prospect of a satisfactory issue thus turns on the 
efforts that each country will make to fight down its 
distrust. The basis of suspicion is fear, and there can be: 
no question that the Russians have far less to fear than 
the Poles. They possess overwhelming strength ; their 
armies are advancing victoriously across territory that was 
Polish ; nothing that this or any other Polish Government 
could do in isolation could interfere seriously with any 
plan the Soviet Union might have for a settlement in 
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Poland ; with the defeat of Germany there will be no 
other Great Power in the world with either the desire or 
the ability to take any action in that area. Beyond ques- 
tion the Russians should have shown the greater willing- 
ness to conciliate, to allay fears, to display magnanimity. 
But it is the Poles, in the recent phases of the dispute, 
who have behaved with moderation—what better proof 
could there be than the willingness to discuss the cession 
of a third of the national territory?—while the Russians 
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have based the most sweeping actions on the smallest 
pretexts, and if they have offered any concessions, it has 
been only to snatch them away. Only men determined 
to take offence could have twisted the Polish statement 
of January ‘14th to mean a rejection of the Curzon Line. 
It is not pleasant to record these judgments—on the con- 
trary, it is most - painful—but none other is consistent 
with the truth. 

It is difficult to see what can be done next. The Russian 
attitude will only strengthen the influence of the intransi- 
gents among the Poles, whereas the opening of negotia- 
tions would have led almost automatically to the exclusion 
or self-exclusion of the anti-Soviet elements. The ascen- 
dancy of the intransigents may well be taken by the 
Russians—though they will themselves have brought it 
about—as proof of their contention. The British and 
American authorities are clutching at the word “ official ” 
in the Soviet statement—“ the Soviet Government is not 
in a position to enter into official negotiations with [the 
Polish] Government ”’—and they are pinning their hopes 
to the possibility of bringing the two sides together un- 
officially and without publicity. 

But will American and British mediation be accepted? 
The Polish statement of January 14th was known to be 
favourably regarded by the British Government, and its 
summary rejection must be read as a rebuff to others as 
well as the Poles. The publication in Pravda of the 
astonishing allegation that high British officials had been 
negotiating “not without result” with Ribbentrop for a 
separate peace is another straw in the wind. Added 
together, the Russian reply and the Russian canard look 
very much like a war, of nerves against Britain and 
America on the eve of the Second Front. 

It would be incorrect—or at least uncharitable—to ascribe 
this attitude to any weakening in the basic Russian attach- 
ment to the alliance of the United Nations. Their purpose, 
‘no doubt, is to insist on a free hand for themselves in the 
eastern settlement, in return, presumably, for a free hand 
for the democracies in the western settlement. If this is 
so, then there is a misunderstanding to be cleared up. 
No interests of Britain or America are involved in the 
location of the frontier between Russia and Poland. But 
they are vitally concerned with the methods by which the 
settlement is reached. Nor is this merely a punctilious 
insistence on the diplomatic proprieties. It arises from the 
belief that no nation can be dictated to by another with- 
out harm to the fabric of world peace. British and 
American adherence to this principle has not, in the past, 
been unwavering ; but nothing has been more conclu- 
sively proved by events than that “ peace is indivisible.” 
Without acceptance of this principle, the hopes, so widely 


based on the Teheran Conference, that a solid peace. 


could be constructed upon an American-British-Russian 
basis will turn out to be mere delusions. 


The Multilateral Approach 


fee point at which the argument of this series of 
articles has arrived may now usefully be summarised. 
It has been argued that there is nothing in the circum- 
stances of the modern world which substantially 
diminishes either the necessity or the desirability of 
reliance by the British community on international trade. 
The two new factors—the severe disequilibrium in the 
nations? accounts which will be left by the war, and the 
concentration of national economic policies upon the 
attainment of full employment—in no way contradict 
the desire to have a large and increasing volume of inter- 
national trade. On the contrary, it is only within a frame- 
work of flourishing international trade that either one of 
these problems can be satisfactorily solved. On the other 
hand, neither one is likely to be solved, or even advanced 
towards a solution, merely by a return to the “ ortho- 
dox” state of affairs in which trade was either free cr, 
if interfered with at all, was not planned as a whole. 


Whatever else may solve the problem of the balance of 
payments. of the United Kingdom, the United States and 
other countries, leaving it alone will certainly not. Full 
employment requires that any limping balance of pay- 
ments shall be cured by lengthening the short leg, not by 
shortening the long leg, and this, to judge by past ex- 
perience, is most unlikely to happen in an uncontrolled 
system. Some degree of purposive direction of interna- 
tional trade is necessary. . 
This is an important preliminary conclusion. But it 
leads at once to a further question. Should and can this 
purposive direction be aimed at the reconstruction and 
maintenance of a universal system of trade, one that is 
world-wide, one in which all countries are treated with 
substantial equality, one in which there is the fullest 
scope for three-cornered, four-cornered and multilateral 
trade? Or does the purposive direction of international 
trade necessarily involve a recourse to discriminating, 
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regional and bilateral arrangements? If a nation starts to 
plan its international transactions, will it find that they 
have to be planned separately in relation to every other 
country in the world, or will some overall direction, leav- 
ing room for freedom and elasticity, be enough? The 
present article is intended to discuss these questions. 


Advantages of Multilateral Trade 


There is no room: for doubt about which answer 
should be hoped for. Both in general and also more par- 
ticularly for a country in the position of Great Britain, 
a world-wide, multilateral system, if it can be attained 
is very much to be preferred to a system of barter, or 
of restricted bargains. Only if, in the particular circum- 
stances, some alternative would produce a larger volume 
of balanced trade should it be considered. There are 
three main reasons for this preference. 

First, the benefits to be derived from exchange, repos- 
ing as they do upon the international division of labour, 
are obviously greater, other things being equal, the wider 
is the range of trade. Any limitation of the possibilities 
of exchange excludes some transactions which could 
bring benefit to both parties. The extent to which world 
trade is multilateral has, perhaps, been exaggerated. But 
it is certainly true that the reconstruction of British 
foreign trade will start under a grave handicap if it can- 
not follow the natural channels of exchange wherever 
they lead. British trade, admittedly, must operate on a 
basis of paying for what is bought. But if we have to pay 
each country individually for what we buy from it, the 
difficulties will be much greater. 

Secondly, bilateral arrangements, or anything short of 
universality, necessarily involve the authorities in fairly 
close and intimate control of specific transactions. This 
is, objectionable, in part because of the much greater 
apparatus of administrative supervision that is needed, 
with all the delay and frustration involved, but also for 
a more important reason. The great danger in any system 
of purposive direction is lest, however good the inten- 
tions may be at the outset of working for an expansion of 
trade and of ensuing only the common interest, it may 


in fact work out to be restrictive in operation and more 


solicitous of sectional interests against the community 
than of the general good. Any system of control over 
foreign trade which operates case by case, or even class 
by class, runs this danger, which is mortal. If the object 
of intervention by the state is to maintain a universal 
system, the danger is reduced to a minimum. If the object 
is to operate a system into which any element of dis- 
crimination enters, the danger is at a maximum. 

The third and final reason for preferring a universal 
system is that it is the solution on which American official 
policy, and a large and most responsible section of 
American opinion, have set their hearts. It is true that 
such a policy serves American interests, at this juncture, 
even more than British. It is also true that American 
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expositions of the doctrine allow for those departures 
from it that are in fact practised by the United States and 
prohibit those that are practised by other countries. But . 
British opinion, which has for so long dominated both 
the principles and the practice of international trading, 
can hardly complain of such eminently Anglo-Saxon 
foibles. And the general desirability, on the highest and 
widest grounds, of a concert of doctrines between Britain 
and America would be enough by ‘itself to dictate a pre- 
ference for that solution which would meet the desires of 
both countries. 

If, then, there is to be purposive direction of interna- 
tional trade, it should, so far as possible, be planned 
multilateralism. ‘ 

But how far is this possible? The chief defect of an 
uncontrolled system is its tendency, especially combined 
with the gold standard or any other closely cohering cur- 
rency system, to secure the necessary balancing of trade 
by cutting down what is excessive. The chief purpose of 
a directed multilateral system should be to ensure that 
any balancing is secured by balancing upwards what is 
deficient. If that could be achieved, international trade 
would be making its best contribution to the attainment 
of full employment. And if the general tendency of inter- 
national trade is upwards, the particular embarrassments 
of the pound sterling and of other currencies can be 
expected to disappear. The problem is one of amending 
the existing peacetime system in such a way that it will 
tend to secure balance by increasing trade, not by cutting 
it down. 


Keynes and White Plans 


This aim was very clearly in the minds of the draftsmen 
of both the British and American currency plans. Their 
purpose was to remove from a debtor country the pres- 
sure of an immediate necessity to secure balance between 
income and outgo by restricting outgo. The acceptance 
of either plan, or of an amalgam of the two, would un- 
doubtedly be a step in the right direction. But it would 
not be a very long step. All that either plan purports to 
do is to postpone the necessity of restriction for a short 
time, in the hope that it will disappear. But if the neces- 
sity for restriction does not disappear, the plans, so far 
from removing it, are at pains to enforce it. A country 
which persistently runs a deficit in its international 
accounts can draw on its quota only for a limited time. 
Thereafter—under both schemes—it must take such steps 
to balance its accounts as the international authority 
prescribes. And these steps are almost of necessity restric- 
tionist, for almost all of the things that a deficit country 
can do, of its own motion, are various forms of cutting 
down its purchases. The. one possible exception is ex- 
change depreciation which, in some circumstances (but 
in those circumstances only), can enlarge the trade of the 
country applying it ; and may even conceivably result in 
a net increase in the trade of all countries. But the Keynes 
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Plan very severely limits the amount of exchange deprecia- 
tion that is permissible, and the White Plan, for all practi- 
cal purposes, prohibits it altogether. 

It is true that both plans speak of bringing pressure to 
bear, not only on the deficit countries, but also on the 
surplus countries, and that corrective measures under- 
taken by a surplus country might be of an expansionist, 
rather than of a contractionist, nature. But the nature 
of the pressure to be exercised by the world authority 
on a surplus country, as described in either plan, was 
very mild, and it is difficult to treat it as more than a 
pious hope. There is the germ of a truly expansionist 
scheme in the provision of the original Keynes Plan 
whereby the Clearing Union might create bancor, over 
and above the trading surpluses and deficits of its mem- 
bers, but this line of thought (barely hinted at in any case) 
is not likely to find favour in America. 


Development Loans 


It has, however, been made clear that the currency 
plans are to be regarded as only one part of a wider 
scheme, to be completed by arrangements for international 
lending on a large scale and for the holding of large 
buffer stocks of standard raw materials. It could be 
argued that, though a currency scheme by itself can only 
postpone, and not reverse, the need for cutting down, 
these further projects will secure the aim. 

Here again, the answer must be that anything achieved 
by these schemes will be of assistance, but that it ts very 
difficult to believe that they will go far enough to resolve 
the difficulty. The magnitude of the problem should be 
borne in mind. Even after British exports have regained 
their pre-war volume, there is likely still to be a gap of 
at least £250 million (or $1 billion) on the credit side 
of the British account—or still more if the value of money 
is lower than it was in 1938. The gap in the American 
accounts, though on the debit side, is likely to be still 
larger. There will be many other deficit countries and 
several other surplus countries. If these gaps are to be 
closed by loans, the scale of international lending will 
have to be very large indeed. 

Furthermore, thé loans would have to be much larger 
than the gaps to be filled. The only way in which large 
and continuing loans can be justified, either economically 
or politically, is by granting them for the development 
of backward areas. But it may not be the backward areas 
that have gaps in their international accounts. Great 
Britain, for example, is hardly to be classed as a back- 
ward area—at least not yet. It is true that a loan granted, 
say, by America to China would, in a multilateral world, 
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seep round the world and bring some benefit to Britain, 
but a great deal of it would be lost on the way. More- 
over, a loan relieves the exchange problem only to the 
extent that it is not spent on additional exports from the 
country making the loan—a proviso that is likely to be 
most unwelcome to the politicians. By the time allowance 
has been made for these factors, it might take something 
like £4 of international development loan to do £1 worth 
of good to the basic problem of balancing the deficit 
countries’ accounts. And finally, loans—unless the word 
is to be a euphemism for charity—can never be a per- 
manent solution. Interest has to be paid on them and in 
due course they have to be repaid. The world has tried 
once before ‘to buttress a limping multilateral system by 
means of loans, and the results do not encourage a 
repetition of the experiment, especially since it would 
have to be on so much larger a scale. 

Much the same arguments apply to the proposed inter- 
national commodity scheme. If the very great practical 
difficulties can be solved, such a scheme would be worth 
while for its own sake. If the finance for it could be drawn. 
from countries with a surplus in their international 
accounts or as hinted in the Keynes Plan, by the creation 
of international credit, it would help towards a solution 
of the problems of international currency and trade. But, 
even in the most favourable circumstances, the magnitude 
of the assistance given (except perhaps in the first period 
of building up the official stocks) would probably be 
small, and there is no assurance that it would be directed 
to the countries which, on currency grounds, would 
need it. 

The conclusion of this section of the argument must 
therefore be that none of the schemes that have been 
authoritatively propounded seem likely, even in combina- 
tion, to be large enough to serve the purpose. Moreover, 
from what is known or can be inferred of the discussians 
that have been proceeding in Washington, it would appear 
that the expansionary elements in these proposals have 
been somewhat whittled down, and that it is the much 
more rigid and ‘orthodox views of the United States 
Government that are prevailing. If so, it is even less likely 
that the element of management that is to be injected 
into the multilateral system of world trade will be suffi- 
cient to make it serve the purposes either of full employ- 
ment within countries or of expanding balanced trade 
between them. 

The next step will be to enquire whether there are any 
other means, going beyond those hitherto *under official 
discussion, whereby a multilateral system could be purged 
of its sin of contraction. This will be the subject of the 
next article. 


The Post Office 


apc surprises this year’s Budget may have 
in store, it seems improbable that there will be any 
increase in postage rates. The public in wartime is pay- 
ing what would normally be regarded as excessive rates 
for its correspondence, and, like other wartime imposi- 
tions, the increased charges have been accepted with 
good grace. A table on p. 132 shows the volume of Post 
Office business in the past two years, compared with 
1938-39. The increased postage rates, introduced in 1940, 
seem to have made surprisingly little difference to the 
number of letters written; 6,270 million letters were 
carried in 1942-43, compared with 8,150 million in 
1938-39. At the same time the value of the Post Office’s 
transactions with the public have been doubled (it rose 
from £1,062 million in £1938-39 to £2,138 million in 
1942-43), while the Post Office surplus increased from 
£10,255,000 in 1938-39 to £26,274,000 in 1942-43. 
The Post Office provides a steady and convenient 
source of revenue for the Exchequer, and, from the point 
of view of a nation at war, there can be no valid objection 
to this form of taxation. But for a nation at peace to use 
the Post Office primarily as a revenue-producing depart- 
ment would amount to applying a clumsy and re- 


gressive method of taxation. The Bridgeman Committee 


on the Post Office in 1932 deprecated a growing tendency . 


to regard it mainly as a source of revenue, which impeded 
its prime function of serving the public. Cheapness of 
communication is of vital importance in a progressive and 
expanding economy. Any loss of revenue which might 
result from a reduction of postal rates is likely to be more 
than offset by the encouragement given to trade. 

A parallel may be, drawn from history. When Rowland 
Hill first proposed penny postage, a century ago, he was 
violently criticised on the grounds of the loss of national 
revenue. The Postmaster-General, the Earl of Lichfield, 
declared in the House of Lords: 

Of all the wild and visionary schemes I have ever heard 

or read of, it is the most extraordinary. 

But there was @ tremendous response from the public to 
the proposal to substitute cheaper carriage and uniform 
charges for the exorbitant rates and inefficient methods 
then prevailing. Two hundred petitions were laid before 
the Speaker, and a deputation of 150 Members of Parlia- 
ment went to Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister. The 
Government was forced to give way, and the penny post 
became general in 1840. The Economist, in its first year, 
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blessed Rowland Hill, and described the benefits resulting 
from his invention: . 


The penny postage suggests manifold feelings of the 
deepest interest—of increased business and increased inter- 
course between thousands who only a year ago were too 
poor to spare even their pence for letters . . . the increased 
circulation of literature and science ; increase, in short, of 
all that contributes to the social, moral and physical happi- 


ness ef our country, or to the pleasures and blandishment 
of private life. 


When the revenue of the Post Office dropped from {1 


-million to £500,000 after one year of penny postage, 


the critics thought their forebodings more than justified, 
and Rowland Hill was temporarily disgraced. But after a 
very short time, the increased traffic vindicated the 
scheme, and a century of Post Office development has 
shown the wisdom of the early reform. 


The Post Office in 1944 is a very different undertaking 


‘from the organisation whose foundations were laid by 


Rowland Hill. It is by far the largest branch of the civil 
service, employing about 300,000 people. The Bridgeman 

mmittee described it as “the largest trading organisa- 
tion in the country.” Its functions extend far beyond the 
carriage of mail, though postal services still represented 
some .50 per cent of its revenue before the war. The 
telephone and telegraph services, postal and money orders, 
the inspection of wireless and wireless licences, the pay- 
ment of old age pensions, and the collection of contribu- 
tions not only for these but also for national health 
insurance and unemployment insurance, are all a part of 
its multifarious routine business. The war has added 
Many activities to the list. The Post Office has helped in 
the distribution of ration books and identity cards ; it has 
often had to act as a kind of advice and information 
bureau, and there has been a tremendous increase in wat 
pensions, service and billeting allowances, and in savings 
business. The number of telephone calls, in spite of 
appeals to the public to “use the phone less,” has 
increased, mainly as a result of extended Government and 
industrial activity, and so has the number of telegrams. 
The only branch which has declined is the postal order 
business, the number having dropped by nearly a third, 
with the decline of football pools. 

At the same time the war has created many organisa- 
tional difficulties for the Post Office. One out of every 
three of its employees is serving in the Forces, and the 
places of skilled men have been filled by inexperienced, 
or part-time, workers. Women now represent nearly half 
the total number of its employees. The organisation has 


' shown an adaptability to war conditions not generally 


associated with public concerns. Its record during the air 
raids, when telephone cables had to be repaired overnight 
and communications rapidly restored, was highly credit- 


- able. The introduction of the airgraph service is an 


example of public enterprise, and also: of its successful 
marriage with private enterprise. Kodak, Ltd., is respon- 
sible for the technical arrangements of the service, and 
the GPO for its organisation. Since airgraphs were first 
introduced as a tentative experiment in April, 1941, to 
enable troops in the Middle East to send messages home, 
about 180 million messages have been sent to and from 
this country. 

The Post Office, in common with other organisations, 
both public and private, is beginning to think about the 
future and how to adapt itself to the needs of a peacetime 
economy. There should be plenty of scope for develop- 
ment and for the fulfilment of plans interrupted by the 
war. For instance, there might be a rapid extension and 
cheapening of telephone facilities. Britain stands only 
ninth in the list of countries, with 5.4 telephones per 100 
inhabitants, against 13.7 for the United States and 11 
for Canada. The telephone is regarded as a luxury by 
most working-class people, and with apprehension by 
many. But the elasticity of demand for the service is 
shown by the fact that when the night trunk calls maxi- 
mum of Is. for any distance was introduced in 1934, the 
number of such calls increased by 169 per cent. The Post 
Office can play a valuable part in breaking down the isola- 
tion of country districts by developing rural communica- 
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tions. There might well be further development of auto- 
matic exchanges—about 70 per cent of London exchanges 
are automatic—with a saving of time and temper, as sub- 
scribers to the remaining manual exchanges in London 
will testify. Even on the automatic exchanges, the tech- 
nical efficiency of the service before the war was very 
much less than in the United States and in several Euro- 
pean countries. Another field for development is in air 
mail services. The improvements in facilities and the 
progressive cheapening of rates before the war brought 
about an increase in the number of air mail letters carried 
from just half a million in 1927 to 19 million in 1936. 
A revision of the regulations concerning the posting of 
newspapers and periodicals is long overdue. The existing 
regulations impose unnecessary and old-fashioned restric- 
tions upon format. The convenience of publishers, of sub- 
scribers, and (almost certainly) of the Post Office itself, 
would be served if newspapers and magazines could be 
posted flat and unwrapped, with the address stencilled 
on the margin of the paper itself, as in America. The 
mechanism of the Post Office Savings Bank ‘might well 
be made less cumbrous, and there is also an obvious field 
of activity for the Post Office as a paying and receiving 
agency in connection with extended schemes of social 
security. It might, indeed, become a general purpose 
department for detailed contact between the state and its 
citizens. 


The Post Office, on the whole, has a reputation for 
efficiency, but the needs of postwar communications will 
call for improvements in its organisation and methods. 
There is a danger, inherent in any undertaking of its 
size, that it may become unwieldy and bureaucratic. A 
scheme for increasing the degree of democracy within 
the organisation has been put forward by the Union of 
Post Office workers. The proposal indeed is not new— 
it is based on a conference resolution of 1916. It suggests 
setting up a Post Office Administrative Council, composed 
of equal representatives of administrators and the union, 
under the chairmanship of the Postmaster-General and 
the vice-chairmanship of a trade unionist, which would 
be directly responsible to Parliament. Sectional councils 
would deal with the different branches of activity, and 
sub-committees with staff problems and welfare. The 
union’s argument is that the active participation of the 
workers’ representatives in the organisation would increase 
their desire to provide the public with an efficient service. 
It is certainly desirable that the Post Office workers 
should feel they have a voice in management. But it would 
be a disaster if the idea grew up that the Post Office 
should be run solely in the interests of its staff—a frequent 
failing of public utilities. 

There is another scheme which the Post Office might 
do well to consider, a proposal which the Postal Reform 
League has been patiently advocating for many years past. 
It is that non-urgent communications, posted before mid- 
day, should be charged at a lower rate than late posted 
matter, so as to relieve the pressure on the evening col- 
lections and morning deliveries. The League estimates 
that 50 per cent of letters and 90 per cent of printed 
matter can be regarded as non-urgent and that their 
scheme would clear the decks for the more rapid hand- 
ling of really urgent material. Successive Postmaster- 
Generals have inclined favourably to the proposal, but 
continuity in office has not been their characteristic, and 
the Post Office has continued to rely on voluntary appeals 
to the public to post early, rather than adopt a system of ° 
differential rates. The chief objection to the scheme is 
said to be the purely practical one of getting the public 
to comply. According to a recent survey, nearly 60 per 
cent of the letters posted in the London area were wrongly 
posted or addressed, and the public apparently finds it 
difficult to put letters for London and the country in the 
appropriate boxes. This argument is a sorry reflection on 
the level of intelligence in a democracy. 


The really important thing, in any schemes for reform, 
is that the Post Office should not forget the lessons of 
1940, and should never lose sight of the fact that it is first 
and foremost a public service whose principal objectives — 
must be cheapness and efficiency. 

-” 
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NOTES OF 


Music, Maestro, -Please 


There was a sense of early spring in London this week, 
despite mists and: murk in the Straits of Dover. The reason 
was the return, in buoyant health, of Mr Churchill. It is 
an indication of the Prime Minister’s quite remarkable posi- 
tion and prestige that his mére appearance on the scene gives 
hope, on all sides, that the pace of events will at once be 
speeded up, that dull doubts and delays will be ended and 
history hastened on. His reception, in London, in Parliament, 
in the press and wherever men meet, was very like the peace- 
time ovation given to a Test team, successful at Man- 
chester and Leeds, coming out to play at the Oval. He has 
on his hands not only a Second Front but also a second 
chance in twenty-five years to place the social and economic 
destiny of this country under conscious guidance, to release 
by apt measures the springs of enterprise and achievement 
that persist among the people, and to give the country he has 
saved in war the chance to lead again, by its example and 
Sagacity, in the arts of peace and the science of industry. 
There are, admittedly, doubts in some places about the 
batting strength of his team, about the quality of his bowlers, 
and even about the wisdom and sufficiency of their captain’s 
instructions for the coming match. To vary the metaphor, 
there is unqualified praise for the conductor’s skill and 
artistry, but some reservations about the range of his reper- 
toire, and some disposition to disagree with his insistence 
upon being, simultaneously, first violin. His preference for 
martial music has indeed been more than justified by the 
performance, but he still has the first movement at least of a 


New World Symphony to get through before the leaves fall 
again. 


Farmers’ Welcome 


The farmers had their own special greeting for Mr 
Churchill on his return. The National Farmers’ Union sent 
him a telegram—demanding an audience before the forth- 
coming debate on farm prices. In the debate Mr Hudson 
will state the Government’s case, with facts and figures. 
Alarmed at this prospect, the NFU hastens to deny both 
the case and the facts and figures, before they have been 
made public. The farmers’ contention is that the Govern- 
ment was pledged to increase prices pari passu with costs, 
while the Government says in reply, very reasonably, that 
turnover and profits must also be taken into account in 
making the calculation. The Minister’s statement, unless the 
NFU succeeds in silencing him, will presumably give 
details of all the items in the agricultural balance sheet to 
show precisely where the farmers stand. The farmers’ retort 
is a double one: first, that these facts are irrelevant ; 
secondly, that the figures are wrong. Probably Mr Churchill 
will not find time, or be inclined, to intervene. Certainly, 
if the Government’s pledge had been in the terms claimed 
by the NFU, it would have been contrary to public policy. 
Equally certainly, it is Mr Hudson’s duty to go ahead un- 
deterred and tell everything. . 


* * * 
School Fees 


Any fight that there is to be over the Education Bill has 
been postponed to the Committee stage, and this week’s 
- second reading debate produced little that was new. Mean- 
while, the London Labour Party, by a resolution passed at 
a special conference, is urging an amendment to the Bill, 
which would prohibit the charging of any fees whatever by 
schools receiving money from public funds. This would 
clearly be aimed at those “ Direct Grant” schools where, 
although the Bill will provide for a greater proportion of 
State-aided scholars than ever before, there will still remain 
a large number of children whose education is paid for 
entirely by their parents. Lord Latham, the leader of the 
LCC, has denounced this system as “a travesty of equal 
educational opportunity.” The London Labour Party is not 
alone in deploring any system of education which allows of 
a differentiation in the quality of education given to different 
classes. But there is surely a confusion of ideas in this pro- 
test ; whether or not the education given to the children of 
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the rich and the poor is “ equal” will not be settled by an 
abolition of fees in all varieties of secondary schools, “ direct 
aid ” as well as those maintained or aided by local authorities. 
Indeed, it can be argued that, so long as school education to 
the age of 18 is not universal, the abolition of fees, at the 
expense of rates and taxes, compels those who cannot afford 
to keep their children at school to pay for those who can.. 
This is an unfortunate instance of the misdirection of an 
admirable motive. Although the Labour Party might not 
feel inclined to do more than take a hint from the domestic 
policy of Soviet Russia, there is a clear hint waiting for them, 
whatever way they wish to take it, in the decision taken some 
years ago to reintroduce fees in Russian secondary schools. 


* * * 


Counter-Thrust 


The main feature of last week’s fighting was Manstein’s 
counter-offensive in the Ukraine between Vinnitza and Uman. 
It was here that Vatutin’s offensive had created the gravest 
threat to German supply lines, and especially to Zhmerinka 
junction on the Lvov-Odessa railway. The counter-offensive 
does not seem to have taken the Russians by surprise ; they 
had rightly expected a thrust from the Upper Bug. After 
vigorous fighting, which lasted six days, the counter-offensive 
has now been brought to a standstill in the Vinnitza region, 
as well as at Uman. Manstein’s armies have not even been 
able to push back the Russians for any considerable distance. 
Compared with the German counter-offensive against the 
Kiev salient in November and December the result suggests 
a further weakening in German striking power. Zhmerinka 
is so important for the Germans in the Ukraine that a re- 
newal of their efforts to relieve it from the Russian threat 
would not be surprising. On all the other sectors of the front 
the Russians have recorded new gains, though none of 
them is comparable with Vatutin’s earlier drive from the Kiev 
salient. In Poland, the Russians have advanced from Sarny 
along the railway which runs to Kovel ; and they have ad- 
vanced towards Rovno, the main centre in Volhynia. Further 
to the north they have taken Mozyr and Kalinkovichi, the 
“ gates” to the centre part of the Pripet marshes, a region 
swarming with well-armed and numerous guerrillas. The 
Germans dre likely to evacuate this region by the railway to 
Pinsk and Brest Litovsk, the only line available. The fighting 
on this sector may thus shift rapidly far to the west, beyond 
the marshes. Shou'd this happen, then the German position 
in the whole of Byelorussia will become suddenly much 
worse and enormous salients, similar to those thrusting 
into the Ukraine, will be formed, stretching the front line to 
the utmost. In the far north, Russian penetrations are 
reported from the region of Lake Ilmen and from the 


Leningrad sector ; but none so far is comparable with the 


gains in the Ukraine and Eastern Poland. 


¥ * * 


The Marrakesh Meeting 


The meeting between Mr Churchill and General de 
Gaulle at Marrakesh took place against the background of 
intensified preparations at Algiers for the liberation of France. 
The Prime Minister’s previous visits to North Africa had 
occurred when the political horizon there was more clouded. 
During the Casablanca meeting, the aftermath of the affaire 
Darlan was still fresh. At the time of the Lebanese crisis 
there was tension and uneasiness. Throughout, the Prime 
Minister remained the devoted and staunch friend of France. 
The tradition of the Entente Cordiale survives in him despite 
France’s defeat, collapse and humiliation under Vichy. In 
his vision of the world after the war, France has not been 
relegated to the grey background. At Marrakesh Mr 
Churchill could see the first fruit of his untiring work for the 
recovery of France. He saw the French army once again 
marching with the Allied armies towards victory. And, in 
his talks with General de Gaulle, he undoubtedly reviewed 
the problems that arise from the ardent desire of Frenchmen 
to play the most active part in the liberation of their country. 
Almost on the eve of the meeting at Marrakesh, the Consulta- 
tive Assembly at Algiers unanimously passed a resolution 
asking the Allies for more military aid for the French under- 
ground movement. M. D’Astier, Commissioner for the In- 
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terior, stated in the debate that the “ shock troops ” of Fight- 
ing France have so far been able to arm only one in twenty of 
their men. The Assembly expressed the view that the French 
underground, if it is well armed, and recognised by the 
Allies as their vanguard fighting in France itself, could 
inflict more harm on the German war-machine in France 
than even Allied bombing ; and that it could do so in a 
way less costly to and-destructive of French life and pro- 
perty as well as of Allied matériel. This is a view that 


deserves the most friendly consideration and the closest 
examination. 


*x x * 


Purges and Trials 


One of the subjects most prominent in the recent debates 
of the Consultative Assembly at Algiers was the purging 
of the French adminisiration and the punishment of col- 
laborators and Vichy-men. The Commissioner of Justice, 
M. De Menthon, announced the trial of Flandin, Peyrouton, 
General Bergeret, and 283 other defendants. The trial, he 
declared, will not be postponed until France is freed. It will 
be begun within the shortest possible time. A dramatic dis- 
cussion on the legal basis and procedure of the trials and 
purges has developed both in the Assembly and the French 
press. The Commissariat of Justice has expressed the view 
that the trials should take place before normal courts, and 
that they should be based on the Penal Code. This viewpoint 
met with opposition in the Assembly. The members of the 
Assembly feared that normal legal procedure would not be 
able to cope with the problem. Can the crimes of the men of 
Vichy be judged at all on the basis of the Penal Code—they 
asked—in view of the political character of these crimes? The 
Assembly unanimously passed a motion asking the National 
Committee to set up extraordinary courts, and to prepare 
special laws which would create a legal framework for the 
purges. This amounted to a vote of no-confidence in the 


Commissariat of Justice. It remains, however, to be seen - 


which viewpoint—that of the Consultative Assembly or that 
of the National Committee—will ultimately prevail. The 
dilemma is not an easy one ; and its solution is of the highest 
importance to French political life. The demand for a radical 
and thorough purge has undoubtedly become very widespread 
and outspoken in recent months. The suspicion has been 
widespread that former supporters of Vichy have only too 
often been allowed to enirench themselves in the Army and 
in the Civil Service. Undue leniency to them is likely to breed 
political cynicism and to heat the atmosphere. On the other 
hand, the reluctance to enter on the risky path of 
ruthless reprisals and extraordinary measures is well justified. 
Once the journey along such a path is started its end can 
never be foreseen. It may even be the “ holy guillotine.” 


* 


Years of defeat and occupation have produced sad 
cleavages among Frenchmen, cleavages likely to be further 
deepened by the recent reshuffle of the Vichy Government. 
Pétain’s new Minister for the Interior is Darnand, the chief 
of the Militia. His job is to intensify the terror in France on 
the eve of Allied invasion. The victims of that terror, ruth- 
less enough even before Darnand’s appointment, have evefy 
right to expect punishment for their French oppressors. The 
issue has been further complicated by the different shades 
and degrees of complicity, as well as by the fact that many 
Frenchmen who at one time or another supported Vichy 
later joined the movement of resistance. The atmosphere at 
Algiers has often been disturbed by recriminations and 
accusations against such people; and the argument that 
somebody was pro-Vichy at one time or another has tended 
to confuse the solution of serious political problems. It is 
to be hoped that common sense will help stop the practice 
of excessive recrimination; and that the Assembly will 
refrain from paying too high a tribute to the shadow of 
Fouquier-Tinville, Attorney-General to Robespierre. 

* 


* ¥ 













Who Represents Poland ? 


Is the Polish Government in London really representa- 
tive of its people? This question is being asked in connec- 
tion with the Polish-Soviet conflict. Some answer can be 
found in an analysis of its composition. M. Mikolajczyk’s 


Cabinet was formed by a coalition of four political parties. 
These are: one wing of the Nationalist Party ; the so-called 
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Front Morges (the right centre grouped around the Christian 
Democrats) ; the Peasant Party; and the Polish Socialist 
Party. The other wing ‘of the Nationalists and the Pilsud- 
skists, as well as the Communists, have remained outside the 
coalition. Between 1918 and 1930, when free elections were 
held in Poland, the Nationalists, Christian Democrats, 
Peasants and Socialists—that is, in substance, the present 
Government parties—between them regularly represented 
roughly four-fifths of the Polish electorate (not counting the 
votes of the national minorities, Ukrainians, Byelorussians, 
Jews and Germans; who were represented by their own 
political parties). Between 1930 and 1939 elections in Poland 
took place under police terror, and very frequently their re- 
sult was falsified so as to produce a majority for the party of 
Pilsudski and Beck ; the parties of the present coalition re- 
mained in opposition during all that time. But in all muni- 
cipal elections, where less administrative pressure was, 
applied, they still commanded an absolute majority. The 
Soviet-sponsored Union of the Polish Patriots, on the other 
hand, cannot claim to represent any body of Polish opinion. 
The Polish Communist Party was disbanded by the Comin- 
tern a few years before the war as “ consisting of enemies of 
the people”; and the Union of Polish Patriots was only 
formed in 1941 by non-political “ fellow-travellers,” artists 
and poets who played no part in Poland’s political life before 
the war. 
























































Back to Work 


It is only right that a man (or woman) called up for 
war service should without question get his job back when 
released ; but in many cases, it will be difficult, if possible 
at all, to do this. The Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Bill attempts to recognise both justice and facts. The right 
to reinstatement, already provided in the National Service 
Acts and Defence Regulation 60 DAA, is reaffirmed and 
extended to cover volunteers as well as conscripts ; illogic- 
ally, perhaps, though not unnaturally, it covers only 
members of the Forces and not men or women directed 
into factories or ordered into pits. But the corresponding 
obligations upon employers to reinstate ex-employees, 
though made very plain, with strict penalties for wilful 
breach, will in practice be tempered by mercy in cases 
where it is demonstrably not “reasonable” or “ practic- 
able” either to reinstate them at all or to reinstate them in 
precisely their pre-war work on precisely the terms and 
conditions of their pre-war employment. The truth is that, 
often, the pre-war jobs will not exist, certainly not in their 
pre-war form ; it is inevitable and, from the national stand- 
point, desirable that no rigid, and impossible, attempt 
should be made to restore the pre-war structure of employ- 
ment down to the last fitter and clerk and office-boy. 
In some cases, as the Bill recognises, the same job has 
been filled successively by several employees, later called 
up, who will have the right to reinstatement when the war 
is over; and only one, if any, can be reinstated. Nor, 
similarly, will it by any means be always “ reasonable” or 
“ practicable ” to keep on reinstated employees for the six- 
month period suggested in the Bill. 
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*‘ Back to the Job”’ 


There is no single claim made by Service men which is 
more strongly felt, more powerfully supported, and more 
likely to cause widespread bitterness if not met, than this 
claim to their old jobs ; and it is correspondingly important 
that the right to determine what is in fact “reasonable ” 
or “practicable” by way of reinstatement, given in the 
Reinstatement Bill to Ministerial regulation, subject to the 
findings of committees appointed by the Minister, should 
be most jealously guarded. This is the view of MPs who 
are seeking, with good grounds, to expose the Minister’s 
regulations in this matter to positive Parliamentary scrutiny 
before they take effect. But it is obviously impossible for 
Parliament to pass judgment on every case of reinstate- 
ment, or even on every category of case ; and there is an 
equally obvious danger that individual cases may become 
the subject of political passion, personal pressure or heated 
controversy—the same danger as in pension cases. More- 
over, it should be recognised that, though the right to work 
should be unqualified and reinstatement should be auto- 
matic wherever possible, with the onus on employers to 
prove that it is not possible, re-employment and resettle- 
ment cannot possibly be provided by reinstatement alone. 
Side by side with the employer’s obligation to take men on 
again, there is the wider and immutable obligation of the 
community, through the Government and by means of all 
forms of enterprise, public and private, to provide jobs 
for all. Large-scale unemployment will tear the Reinstate- 
ment in Civil Employment Bill wide open. 


* * * 


Rehabilitation 


At the end of last week it was announced that the 
Minister of Health had asked the principal hospitals of 
England and Wales to develop rehabilitation facilities for 
their patients. They are to provide not only for fracture 
cases, but for all sick persons, except where treatment pre- 
scribes otherwise, and out-patients will be included. It is 
suggested that every patient should have a planned day’s 
programme to include—according to the nature of the case— 
remedial drill and exercises, physiotherapy, handicrafts, 
organised games, workshop handicrafts and gardening lec- 
tures and brains trusts. Considerable success has been 
achieved on these lines in the Ministry’s emergency hospitals, 
where Service and industrial patients have been treated in 
the last three years. Most of these patients, however, have 
been cases of injury. The very laudable aim is to extend it to 
the sick—to prevent post-operational neurosis from de- 
veloping, to relieve the boredom, depression and anxiety 
all too often associated with hospital cases. But, however 
desirable such full-blown rehabilitation may be, it may be 
doubted whether hospitals will be able to achieve them in 
anything like the near future. Training courses are being 
provided for hospital staffs, and the Ministry is supplying 
some of the necessary equipment. But rehabilitation of this 
kind is not the sort of job that can be undertaken in the 
spare time of the hospital staff. It needs at least one whole- 
time organiser, quite apart from the physical training in- 
structors and occupational therapists, and it is continual 
uphill work. It is particularly difficult where medical cases 
are concerned. For the disabled there is often some excitement 
in learning to use an artificial limb or in finding the use of 
his own limbs again. Bit many of the sick tend to be chronic- 
ally apathetic, and it seems likely that those who will take 
part willingly and vigorously in games of deck quoits will 
be those less in need of being taken out of themselves—who 
would recover rapidly and completely in any case. 


* 


Far the most important aspect of rehabilitation, in fact, is 
fitting a man to resume his old job, or training him for a new 
one. Much of the anxiety felt by sick people is caused by 
fear that they will be out of work after their discharge from 
hospital. Thus the Tomlinson Bill is the better part of re- 
habilitation. What the hospitals can best do is perhaps to 
provide more adequately for the follow-up of cases after they 
have been discharged. A report by the Department of Health 
for Scotland,* issued last October, described the follow up, 
after three months and again after six months, of 1,000 men 
and women invalided out of the Services early in 1942. Of 
the 975 for whom full records are available, 360 reported 
that they were having difficulties of varying kinds, 


* “Health and Industrial Efficiency. Scottish Experiments in 
Social Medicine.” 1s. net. 
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‘ and it was found necessary in 188 cases to take serious ex- 
ception to the nature of the work done . . . in view of their 
medical disabilities or, in some cases, their failure to seek 
medical treatment which they urgently required, and the 
absence of which could not fail to prejudice their working 
efficiency. 

Rehabilitation may make a man fit for work, and the Tomlin- 

son Bill may ensure that he is given employment, but it still 

remains to be seen that he obtains the right job in the right 
conditions. 


* * 


Priority for Servicemen 


The Committee stage of the Disabled Persons (Em- 
ployment) Bill was reached in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday. A sharp controversy arose over the Conservative 
amendment, moved by Major Manningham-Buller, that 

until such time as facilities are available for training all 
disabled persons, selection for such courses shall be given 
to those disabled as a result of a war injury, a war risk 
injury, or detention, or a war service injury 
—in other words, that priority shall be given to disabled 
ex-Servicemen. Both Mr Tomlinson, who had fathered the 
Bill,, and Mr Bevin, who urged the movers not to make 
this a political issue, promised the House that, in practice, 
first consideration would be given to disabled servicemen, 
who would be assured of a place at “the right end of the 
queue.” They argued that the amendment, if carried, would 
limit the ability of the Ministry of Labour to train civilian 
disabled, and that it was better to allow the preference to be 
maintained by administrative action. This assurance did not 
satisfy the Conservatives, and Mr Bevin finally conceded that 
he would draft a suitable formula for discussion when the 
Committee stage was resumed, to meet their point. This is the 
limit to which concession should go. There can be no question 
that the public will tend to insist that ex-servicemen should 


‘ have first call on facilities for retraining. On the other 


hand, the Conservative amendment—however genuine the 
motives of its supporters—may well have the effect of 
driving a wedge between soldiers and industrial workers. 
There seems no reason why workers in reserved occupations 
—many of which have a high accident rate—or the young 
men directed into the mines who would otherwise have 
been called up for the Forces, should not be treated on an 
equal level with serving men. And should the women directed 
into factories, where they often work in conditions highly 
detrimental to their health, have to stand aside in favour of 
members of the women’s services, where, generally speaking, 
conditions of work and leave are far better? There is also 
the point whether it is fair or expedient to give statutory 
preference to a less severely wounded soldier rather than to 
a badly disabled civilian. Should not preference, if there is 
to be any preference, be given to the most sick and the worst 
injured, and—when jt comes to employment—to the more 
efficient rather than to the less efficient? There is only one 
answer to the problem, and that is to extend and speed up 
the provision of rehabilitation and training centres, so that 
all disabled persons, whatever the origin of their injuries, 
may benefit. Ultimately, the only safeguard lies in the suc- 
cessful maintenance of something like full employment. 


* * * 


By Their Fruits 


Spanish oranges are suspect, and meanwhile the distribu- 
tion of a pound a head, to adults as well as children, is 
delayed. It is not easy to take the idea of Nazi agents pains- 
takingly sewing gun-cotton into empty orange-skins very 
seriously, but, nevertheless, such a disappointment over 
an expected treat is bound to demonstrate to the public, in 
as direct and personal a way as possible, the vices of “ non- 
belligerency.” Luckily, mo one has yet been injured 
by these time-bombs, though the labour of éxamining care- 
fully each case coming from Spain represents an: appreciable 
loss of man-hours to the war effort. The childishness of the 
affair does not lessen the harm and irritation which it causes, 
and the Foreign Office has rightly made a strong protest 
to the Spanish Government, and demanded a satisfactory 
inquiry. The wording of a protest, whether mild or strong, 
however, can only be in the nature of a warning. As long as 
Franco’s Government is in control of a strategic Mediter- 
ranean coastline, and the Allied position in Southern Europe 
has not been militarily secured, a limit is imposed on the 
lengths to which relations with Spain can be strained. At 
the same time, the Spanish Government, if only for the sake 
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of post-war trade, would be wise to heed the warning, and 
in future to keep the flies out of the ointment and the time- 
bombs out of the oranges. 


* * x 


Collective Security ; 


Last August, Mr Evatt, Australian Minister for External 
Affairs and a rising statesman, called for the establishment 
of “ a great South West Pacific zone of security.” In Christmas 
week, the Australian Labour Party, to which Mr Evatt be- 
longs, and of which Mr Curtin, the Prime Minister, is leader, 
formally renounced its old-established attitude of isolation 
in foreign policy. Now, at Canberra, the first positive step 
is being taken towards applying the lessons which the war 
has so hardly, and so perilously, taught. The first aim of the 
common foreign policy which the Australian and New 
Zealand Governments are beginning to work out in confer- 
ence at Canberra will be, for reasons made obvious by recent 
history, to provide protection for their two countries by 
making. their northern screen of islands permanently safe 
against any aggressor. The moral of the Japanese War is very 
clear: the Dominions cannot themselves defend the islands ; 
nor is the loose, though lasting, connection of the scattered 
British Commonwealth sufficient to dc so; it can only be 
done by collective action, before wars break out, with other 
nations having Pacific possessions to defend. The Australian 
and New Zealand Governments, therefore, intend to work 
out, with their military staffs, proposals for common defence 
schemes and joint bases, bringing in the United States, 
Holland, France and Portugal as well as Britain and them- 
selves, The inner ring of collective security for Australasia 
will be closer co-operation in defence.and foreign policy, in 
peacetime, within the Empire ; and these proposals will be 
submitted for discussion to the Conference of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers which is to meet in London some 
time soon. The outer ring will be, Mr Curtin hopes, a Pacific 
Defence Council of all the countries concerned. 


* * * 


Example for Peace 


It is by the making of practical schemes for the joint 
defence of particular regions, such as the Pacific area, that 
progress can best be made towards the realisation, in fact, 
of the wider and more general international pledges of the 
Great Powers, now leagued against aggression across the 
world. There can be. no suspicion that a Pacific defence 
system would have aggressive intentions, any more than that 
the British Commonwealth itself has sought conquest. 
There are two sides to the medal. On the one hand, security 
in any region is impossible without the participation of the 
great industrial powers to furnish the sinews of modern 
warfare ; despite their remarkable wartime efforts, Australia 
and New Zealand can contribute only a tiny fraction of the 
munitions and machines required to keep them safe. On 
the other hand, security calls for the utmost co-operation 
and self-help from the small as well as the Great Powers; the 
Proportion of resources put into the ‘common pool by 
countries with similar standards of living must be the same, 
whatever their size. All this has now been realised by the men 
at present in full control of Australia’s future, despite the past 
indifference of their party’s creed, like that of other Labour 
parties, to these considerations. It has often been said that 
the British Commonwealth has provided an example to the 
world of peaceful co-operation, and of solidarity in danger. 
If the findings of the Canberra Conference can be translated 
into deeds, internationally as well as within the Common- 
wealth, this will be true many times over. 


* * * 


More Colonial Regionalism ? 


It was announced at the end of the conference of 
the New Zealand and Australian Governments that steps 
would be taken to establish a South Seas Regional Com- 
mission, comprising representatives of the United Kingdom, 
the United States, France, Australia and New Zealand, with 
advisory functions relating to the welfare of the native 
populations. This list does not include all the powers with 
jurisdiction in the region. The absence of Holland must 
surely be a clerical omission, since it was named by Mr 
Curtin as one of the countries whose co-operation in Pacific 
defence is essential. (Or are “the South Seas” being 
narrowly—and wrongly—defined as merely the present South 
Pacific area?) Chile is also absent, but its only dependency 
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is Easter Island, on the far eastern fringe of the 
group. The third missing power—apart from the con- 
spicuous absence of China, which has many people, 
if no territory, in the Pacific—is Japan. It may be 
assumed that, after the Pacific war is over, the 
Japanese mandated islands will not be handed back to the 
Japanese. Still less is it likely that they will be restored, in 
accordance with the declarations of the Cairo Conference, to 
their previous owner—Germany. But -under whatever 
sovereignty they are ultimately placed, the South Seas 
powers will still have to take into account the large 
Japanese population in the mandate, which outnumbers the 
native population. Few details are yet available of what 
the Commission’s functions, if it is established, are to be, 
except that they will be advisory, and will be mainly con- 
cerned with native welfare. But that there will be work 
for it to do cannot be doubted. Long before the war, 
the white man’s prestige had suffered in the South Seas 
because the natives blamed him for the economic depres- 
sion that hit them badly. Now that their islands have 
become the white man’s battlefield and are only painfully 
and slowly being won back, this prestige can hardly have 
recovered. It will need vigorous international co-operation 
in carrying out development and welfare schemes to con- 
vince the natives that their islands are regarded as more 
than pawns in international strategy. 


: * * * 


Wartime Strikes 


Professor Bowley has done a valuable service in broad- 
casting the results of his analysis of the time lost by strikes 
during the present war. He calculates that the total number 
of days lost, during four and a quarter years of war, officially 
stated to be 54 million days, if spread over the wage-earning 
population of just over 11 million, would work out at barely 
half a day lost. In the last war the strikes were more serious 
in number and duration; but, even so, they probably 
averaged less than two days if spread over the working popu- 
lation in the fifty-one months of fighting. Half the days lost 
by the strikes of this war occurred in coal-mining, where 
2,000 disputes were recorded. Professor Bowley estimates 
that the resulting loss of output has been less than 2} million 
tons, less than one per cent in over four years of the 
pre-war output in a single year. (Incidentally, the rule that 
“ when in Rome, do as the Romans do” seems to apply in 
the coalfieids. The new pit conscripts in the Midlands, after 
one day’s training, threatened to come out on_ strike 
unless their pay is raised.) Engineering and shipbuilding ac- 
counted for a quarter of the days lost in both this and the last 
war. The remaining quarter of the days were lost in this 
war in a variety of industries ; compared with the last war, 
cotton, clothing and building were hardly affected. The great 
majority of disputes have been localised, and have lasted for 
less than a week. In many cases, they were due to minor 
grievances Over interpretation of an agreement, or resent- 
ment at disciplinary action against individual workers. Sur- 
prisingly few were for higher wages, and the negotiating and 
arbitration machinery seems to have worked smoothly on the 
whole, despite a few serious and much-publicised excep- 
tions. Professor Bowley concludes that. the direct effect of 
stoppages on production has been “unimportant,” except 
in the key industries, although the indirect effects may be 
considerable. At the same time, such figures should not be 
used to excuse strikes. Nearly ali are unofficial, frowned upon. 
by trade unions, and tend to jeopardise negotiating and 
arbitration machinery. It is interesting to compare Britain’s 
strike record with that of the United States. There, in the 
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first eleven months of 1943, 12.8 million man-days were lost, 
compared with 4.2 million in 1942 ; but two-thirds of the 
days lost in 1943 were due to coal-mining strikes. Spread 
over an estimated working population of about 55 million, 
and excluding coalminers’ strikes, days lost up to December 
1943 would work out at about three-quarters of a day lost. 


a x * 


To Speak or Not to Speak 
The newly-elected Common Wealth MP for Skipton, 
an Army officer, has been forbidden by military order to 
make political speeches outside his constituency ; and the 
matter has been raised in Parliament, as a question of 
privilege. There is no suggestion of victimisation. The order 
is general, and not new, though previously it has been 
honoured in both the breach and the observance. It derives 
from the regulation that forbids serving soldiers from taking 
an active part in politics ; but it has not prevented M.P.s 
from attending and speaking at party conferences—and 
cannot, of course, prevent them from performing their 
Parliamentary duties at Westminster, nor, judged by the 
way in which the rule is phrased, from performing their 
duties in their constituencies as well. Strictly, the position is 
anomalous. As an MP, a man is free to speak, protected 
by privilege ; as a soldier he is not. The existing rule is 
an attempt at compromise, and has worked so far because, 
en the one hand, blind eyes have been tactfully turned, and, 
on the other, MPs have not abused their actual freedom. 
Mr Churchill made it plain, when questioned in the Com- 
mons, that he thinks it desirable that this compromise should 
continue. The argument that a serving MP cannot be 
allowed to criticise the conduct of the war, and, openly or by 
implication, his superiors is, admittedly, not watertight when 
it means, in practice, that he can do this in Parliament and 
one other district, namely, his constituency, but not else- 
where, even though his platform may be simply in another 
part of the town or district in which his constituency lies. 
Perhaps the only really logical solution is the one in 
force in the United States, that is, to insist on separating the 
two functions ; to require a serving soldier either to put off 
his uniform when he becomes an MP, or to place his Parlia- 
mentary work in abeyance while he serves. Neither remedy 
would seem entirely satisfactory ; the first would rob Parlia- 
ment of any direct voice from the Forces ; the second would 
either disfranchise whole constituencies, in effect, or make 
serving soldiers ineligible for election. It will be a pity 
if common sense, rather than logic, cannot continue to 
be the guide, as hitherto. But if the matter has to be brought 
to a head, now or later, it may be that the American rule is 
ihe only way out. 
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Aliens in Peace 


January 22, 1944 






The day will soon be coming when it will be possible 


to look beyond the Allied invasion of Europe, to the ebbing 
tide of European refugees returning to help in the recon- 
struction of their own countries. The question will then 
arise—among others—of what to do with those who prefer 
to stay here. Among these will be members of Allied fighting 


forces who have married British wives and have little or 

nothing to return to in Europe ; students with British train- 

ing and qualifications ; and others with personal or pro- 

fessional ties with this country. For them, naturalisation will 

be the easiest and most sensible foundation for their future 

lives, Their numbers will be relatively small, a mere 6,000 

odd (according to an estimate in the latest issue of Planning, 
PEP’s broadsheet*), including Czechs and Poles ; and it will 
not be over them that hot discussion will arise. It is the 50,000 
German and Austrian refugees, 90 per cent of them Jewish, 
for whom provision for the peace-time future must specifi- 
cally be made. It is estimated by PEP that only 12-16 per 
cent of them—mainly Austrians and political refugees—will 
wish to go back, and of those remaining, over 10,000 will 
probably re-emigrate, if allowed, to the United States, to 
the Dominions, or to Palestine. The number who will want 
to remain in Britain will, by this estimate, be about 40,000, 
or the equivalent of the population of Dover—a percentage 
of the existing population no greater than the proportion of 
aliens in 1931. On the evidence of pre-war years—indeed, 
on the whole evidence of British -history—refugees have 
proved a valuable element in the national economy. The 
high proportion among the present British-domiciled aliens 
of skilled professional and business men will not only help 
in increasing employment, but will assist the British effort 
to regain and expand foreign trade. In recognition of this, 
and of their contribution through the International Labour 
Branch and the armed forces to the war effort, full assist- 
ance should be given to them to share in the rights and 
obligations of British subjects. 


Shorter Notes 


The last recorded quarterly returns of the Registrar- 
General, recently issued, on the third quarter of 1943, show 
that the birth rate has leapt to the 1930 level, with a surplus 
of boys over girls of 5,702. This simply reflects the high 
marriage rate of the early years of the war, now well past its 
peak, and offers no evidence of any likely turn in the down- 
ward trend of the population, which depends, first, on the 
number of mothers-to-be and, secondly, on the size of 
families. The number of marriages in the quarter actually 
fell lower than in any September quarter since 1917, which 
makes the maintenance of the number of births unlikely. 

* 


It was stated in The Economist on January Ist, on 
page 8, that one of the reasons for the grave risk of 
famine in Italy was the failure of this year’s harvest, which 
proved to be only 65 per cent of normal. The statement 
should have run that the 1942-43 harvest was only 65 per 
cent of normal. It was this unexpected shortage, and the 
consequent scarcity of stocks, which threw out all the 
calculations upon which the Allies had based their estimates 
of Italy’s civilian needs. Their underestimate, aggravated 
by German destruction, impossible communications and 
lack of transport, accounts for the severe shortages. 

* 


The following table gives the number of civilian casual- 


ties in air-raids since September, 1939: — 
Injured and Total 








Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Total, 1941.......... 20,863 21,839 42.702 
Total, 1942.......... 3,221 4,149 7,370 
1943 :— 
January-June..... ; 1,830 2,515 4,345 
Sc k sashes sae es 167 210 3T7 
OE re 108 164 272 
September ......... 5 11 16 
otaher .....6 ose .0s. 118 282 491 
November ......... 119 238 357 
Decemberf ........ 10 41 51 
Totals to date.... 50,217 59,952 110,169 


t+ Those killed last month included 3 men, 4 women, and 


3 children under 16. 





*“ Can Refugees be an Asset? ” Planning No. 216. Published 


by PEP, 16, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 1. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Rails and “ Little Steel ”’ 


(From an American Correspondent) 


[The letter printed below describes the background of the 
wage disputes on the American railroads, which at one time 
threatened to precipitate a strike. The disputes have now all 
been settled, and the Secretary of War has ordered that the 
railways be returned to their owners. The settlement with the 
fifteen unions of non-operating employees, which was the 
last to be arranged, provides, according to early reports, 
for a sliding scale of wage inereases from nine to eleven 
cents an hour, which is retroactive to December 27. Pre- 
sumably this is the “ sliding scale” recommended by the 
Shaw Board, and accepted by the unions several weeks 
ago. It is not yet clear what action has been taken on the 
unions’ subsequent demands for overtime pay. The Presi- 
dent’s award to two of the operating unions was extended 


to and accepted by the other three operating unions last 
week.—EDITOR.] 


Washington, December 6th 


T= Senate Interstate Commerce Committee has now 
reported favourably a resolution upholding a wage 
increase of eight cents per hour for the 1,100,000 non- 
operating employees of the railroads (that is, employees 
other than train crews). Despite the blunt warning by Mr 
Vinson, the Economic Stabilisation Director, that “Con- 
gress itself will have broken the Little Steel formula” and 
“will have told the country that a privileged group is out- 
side the stabilisation programme,” there is little doubt that 
the Senate and House will pass the resolution by substantial 
majorities, 

The progress of this wage case offers a lesson in how not 
to apply wage controls. It is now more than a year since 
the wage movement was begun, and the railroad workers 
are understandably angry at the long delay without a final 
decision. The Administration, for its part, has seemingly 
proceeded on the theory that the lapse of time alone would 
somehow provide a solution. 

The railroad unions first served demands on the carriers 


-in September, 1942. In accordance with the requirements 


of the Railway Labour Act, negotiations were undertaken, 
and in due course the National (Railway) Mediation Board 


was called upon for assistance. When the Mediation Board - 


was unable to compose the parties’ differences, a three-man 
Railroad Emergency Board was appointed in February of 
1943. 

While the Emergency Board was deliberating, the Presi- 
dent issued his “Hold-the-Line” order which narrowly 
limited the bases upon which wage increases could be 
justified. On May 12, the “ Hold-the-Line” Order was 
clarified and expanded by a policy directive of the Economic 
Stabilisation Director. Then, on May 29, the Emergency 
Board brought forth its report recommending an increase 
of eight cents per hour for the non-operating railroad 
workers. 

Although the railroad unions went through the customary 
motions of expressing disappointment at the amount of the 
increase, it was soon evident that the report would be satis- 
factory from their point of view. But the newly appointed 
Director of Economic Stabilisation, Mr. Vinson, was not 
satisfied. In disapproving the Emergency Board recom- 
mendations, he suggested that justification for wage in- 
creases might nevertheless be found in two of the excep- 
tions allowed by the policy directive of May 12th as reasons 
for wage increases—namely, those relating to “ substandard 
wages” and “interrelated job classifications.” 

Then in August, railroad labour and management met 
together and came to voluntary agreement upon the eight- 
cent increase. Railroad management qualified its agreement 
by specifying that the new wage schedules would be applied 
only with the approval of Director Vinson. Representatives 
of the employees, on the other hand, expressed the con- 


viction that the agreement was valid and binding regardless 

of approval or disapproval by any Governmental authority, 

and began talking publicly about taking a strike vote. 
The next formal step was a Presidential order creating a 


-further special Emergency Board to make a new investiga- 


tion of the wage dispute. This Board made known its 
recommendations on November 4th, and as had been ex- 
pected, they reflected the views which Stabilisation Director 
Vinson had put forth earlier. Instead of a flat increase, the 
recommendations called for a sliding scale of increases be- 
ginning with a raise of ten cents per hour for the lowest- 
paid workers and scaling down to an increase of four cents 
per hour for the highest-paid groups. This award, Mr 
Vinson let it be known, would not be disapproved. 

It should be noted, parenthetically, that while the sliding 
scale formula was rather broad as an application of the sub- 
standard wage rule, it did make good sense. The low-paid 
groups, made up largely of the maintenance-of-way workers, 
are most in need of higher wages. A raise in their wages, fur- 
ther, would provide an important incentive from the stand- 
point of management, since it is here that the railroads have 
suffered most seriously from manpower shortages. Moreover, 
the railroad industry’s top-heavy wage pattern would be 
corrected in some measure by. narrowing wage differentials. 

But the railroad unions, dominated by the skilled craft 
organisations, would have nothing of this award. Instead, 
they went ahead with the strike vote and simultaneously 
went to Congress seeking a legislative mandate upholding 
the eight-cent increase. . 

Since rail labour has staunchly supported President 
Roosevelt for 12 years, the present situation is an extremely 
unpleasant one for the Administration. Congressional 
opponents of the President, not excluding those within the 
Democratic Party, are quite ready to use the wage issue to 
alienate labour support from the Administration. The 
President, of course, has no satisfactory means of reply. To 
appease the railroad workers by overruling Mr Vinson 
would be to sacrifice a capable administrator along with 
the wage stabilisation line. And already, Labor, organ of 
the railroad unions, is hinting that Mr Roosevelt may no 
longer be labour’s good and deserving friend. _ 

The daily press has been inclined to stress the Adminis- 
tration’s inept handling of the wage dispute. There’ is 
enough substance here to make it unnecessary, as some 
editors have done, to exaggerate the matter. In fact, the 
major error was committed before the railroad wage move- 
ment was begun. This lay in the Administration’s failure 
to centralise all wage control in one agency. By keeping 
railroad wages outside the purview of the National War 
Labour Board, the way was open for an ad hoc board to 
make its own interpretation of wage stabilisation policies. 
The result may not have been inevitable, but neither was it 
surprising. 

Guite of the railroad wage case, both the 
CIO and AFL have undertaken a large-scale attack on 
the “Little Steel” formula (which prohibits any increase 
of more than 15 per cent above the levels of January 1, 
1941). The CIO Steel Workers’ Union is currently in the 
van of this move, with other powerful organisations close 
behind. A new and higher wage line would certainly help 
the National War Labour Board to weather this storm, but 
it would also mean another long step toward really danger- 
ous inflation. It is not surprising, therefore, that some 
voices are being raised for a re-examination of the whole 
approach to the wage stabilisation problem. , 

The New York Times, for example, is editorially thump- 
ing for a wage formula which would permit wage increases 
only in response to rises in the cost of living. This device, 
it is argued, would be simple, fair, and non-inflationary. It 
would put an end to high-pressure drives by organised and 
articulate workers and it would give clear meaning and 
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direct support to the price control and food subsidy pro- 
grammes. 

Much of what the Times and other critics have been 
saying must be granted. The wage stabilisation policy does 
operate to the relative advantage of those workers who have 
powerful organisations to carry their cases through the 
complicated and time-consuming procedures of the War 
Labour Board. In spite of the “ Little Steel” formula, there 
are loopholes which permit the granting of substantial wage 
increases even to highly paid workers. In the absence of 
an inflexible formula, the tendency is to look for ways and 
means of satisfying the demands of strategically placed 
groups. 

But it is to be doubted whether a drastic change in wage 
policies would be as practicable as the Administration 
critics seem to believe. There would be considerable 
administrative difficulties in an inflexible wages-cost of 
living approach, to say nothing of the strenuous labour re- 
sistance that would be aroused. The problem of con- 
structing satisfactory cost-of-living indices would alone be 
a substantial one. And, unless far more rigid controls were 
to be placed on other segments of the economy, labour’s 
opposition to wage freezing would deserve a hearing. 

There does remain the possibility that a change in wage 
control standards and procedure will be forced by labour 
itself. The tripartite character of the National War Labour 
Board has been a source of both strength and weakness. 
Labour has been forbearing toward the Board’s policies, 
in part because its own representatives on the Board 
nominally helped to formulate them. While the public 
members—Messrs Davis, Graham, Morse, and Taylor— 
have thoroughly dominated the Board, the place of labour’s 
own men in the inner councils has apparently been re- 
assuring to the unions. Now, however, in the heated atmo- 
sphere left by the coal miners’ controversy, there are signs 
that the honeymoon is coming to an end. Recently, the 
AFL has sharply attacked the public members for making 
the mild suggestion that present controls over strikes 
perhaps are inadequate. A concerted resignation of the 

Board’s labour membership would wreck the Board just 
as effectively as Mr John L. Lewis, in the days before Pearl 
Harbour, wrecked the National Defence Mediation Board 
by withdrawing the representatives of the CIO, with which 
he was still then associated. 

Furthermore, organised labour may quite possibly urge 
a change in the relationship between the National War 
Labour Board and the Office of Economic Stabilisation. 
During the past year it has become progressively clearer 
that basic wage policies are originating in the Stabilisation 
Director’s office and not, as originally contemplated, de- 
riving from the War Labour Board’s deliberations. Labour 
has accepted this development with reluctance and much 
grumbling. The industry-labour-public organisation, labour’s 
spokesmen insist, should have authority to formulate as 
well as to administer policies. Lacking this power, it is 
reasoned, the Board is not the independent judicial arbiter 
which labour accepted in exchange for its no-strike pledge. 

Should labour press vigorously along these lines, the next 
move is anybody’s guess. Weak as the War Labour Board’s 
defences may have been, it is one of the chief bulwarks 
against inflation and the Administration can ill afford its 
destruction and the confusion that would necessarily follow. 


American Notes 


The Second One Hundred Billion Dollars 


The Budget Message sent to Congress last week by the 
President estimates total government expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1945 (ending June 30, 1945), on the assumption 
that the war continues at full scale, at $100 billion, approxi- 
mately the same as for the fiscal year 1944. Of the 1945 total, 
$90 billion is for war expenditures, compared with $92 
billion in 1944; $3.75 billion is for interest on the public 
debt ; and $1.25 billion is for veterans’ pensions and benefits. 
Both these latter expenditures are, of course, indirectly war 
costs. The changing apportionment of direct war expendi- 
tures is demonstrated in a table which shows the steady in- 
crease in the proportion spent on munitions, including ships, 
from 50%, in 1940-41 (the preparedness period) to 63% in 
fiscal 1945 ; the decline in construction of war facilities, 
which reached its peak in 1942 at 22% of the whole, and now 
stands at 4% ; and the relative stability of expenditures on 
pay and subsistence, including agricultural Lend-Lease 
which now absorbs 33% of the total. The appropriations for 
war purposes already made, and those which the President 
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expects to request in the spring, substantially exceed esti- 
mated expenditure, because of the lag between authorisation 

and spending. For 1944, appropriations will total $115 

billion ; for 1945, $108 billion; and by the end of fiscal 

1945 total war appropriations will have reached $397 billion. 

Of this total, it is estimated that $105 billion will then still 

remain unspent, and will be available either for further 

military needs, or, if the war is over, for the costs of demobili- 
sation and reconversion to peace-time economy. Under war 
conditions, the expenditure side of the Budget as submitted 
by the President, is more realistic than any estimates of 
revenue, for while Congress has shown an admirable spirit 
of co-operation in passing the appropriations requested, its 
willingness to accept the tax proposals of the Administra- 
tion is far less conspicuous. Estimated net receipts for 1944 
stand at $41 billion, or about 41.4% of total expenditures. 
Under present tax laws, for fiscal 1945 they will drop to 
just under that figure, or about 41% of total expenditures. 
The amounts left to be financed by borrowing in 1944 are 
$58 billion, in 1945 $59 billion. This dependence on heavy 
borrowings, combined with the size of the American war 
bill, is responsible for the growing elephantiasis of the public 
debt, which by June 30, 1944, is estimated at $198 billion, 
and a year later at $258 billion. With interest rates payable 
at less than 2%, this will mean an annual charge of $5 
billion annually, which, the President suggested, need not 
prove oppressive if the national income could be maintained 
at $125 billion, and with appropriate fiscal and economic 
policies. 

* * * 


The Double Task 


The major assumption underlying the Budget pro- 

posals is that the war will continue through June, 1945. 

But, as the President pointed out, this does not mean that 

preparations for peace can be neglected ; at this stage the 

Budget must provide both for victory and the peace which 

will follow it, which should be conspicuous for high levels 

of income and standards of living. Already certain problems 

of the return to a peace-time basis are cropping up. More 

than $12 billion of war contracts have been terminated 
and a million men and women have been discharged from 
the Services. Among the questions urgently recommended 
to Congress for consideration were standards for contract 
termination, the need of assistance both to Servicemen and 
war workers in finding peace-time employment, the planning 
of Federal public works to supplement private investment 
and employment, and the extension of social security, with 
particular reference to the needs of ex-soldiers for un- 
employment insurance and other legislation to ease the 
transition from Service to civilian life. The success of 
domestic demobilisation schemes would, Mr Roosevelt 
pointed out, affect the success of arrangements now being 
made for international economic collaboration through their 
effect on American willingness to buy abroad. Many of the 
more vigorous passages were, however, designed as a sturdy 
supplement to the President’s Message last week on the 
State of the Union. There was a renewed appeal to Congress 
to reconsider its Tax Bill, which at present adds only just 
over $2 billion to revenue, as opposed to the Treasury’s 
request for a $10} billion increase. The failure to enact 
an adequate tax programme has aggravated the difficulties 
of maintaining stabilisation, and Congress was warned that 
if stabilisation was not maintained, Government estimates 
of expenditure might have to be revised upward. This was 
the ideal time to increase taxation, it was argued, and the 
Congressional contention that the country could not beat 
further increases was refuted by figures showing that indi- 
vidual incomes, after payment of all taxes, Federal, State 
and local, would be about 4o per cent greater in the 
calendar year 1944 than in 1941, and that corporate profits, 
after taxes, were at an all-time high. Wages, profits and 
farm prices have reached levels which should not be ex- 
ceeded except for “special war requirements” (an escape 
clause?). Also connected with the President’s five-point 
programme was his sharp rap at Congressional attempts 
to emasculate the law governing the renegotiation of war 
contracts and his warning that next year’s planting might 
be affected by the failure of Congress to pass, without 
weakening amendments, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Bill, which provides for subsidies and support prices. The 
Budget has been received soberly by the country, although 
there is some conservative criticism of the failure to support 
a sales tax and some suspicion of the post-war passages as 
“ campaigning.” But it does not yet appear that Congress 
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will respond any more enthusiastically to White House 
suggestions conveyed in the Budget than to those of last 
week’s Message. 


w * x 


Cold Storage? 


Response to the President’s endorsement of a National 
Service Act has been heated. While. progressives generally 
have given their grudging approval, stressing the safeguards 
for labour promised by the President, labour itself and most 
conservatives have joined hands to call it dictatorship, and 
at least one Congressman has declared it would violate the 
Thirteenth Amendment abolishing slavery and involuntary 
servitude. Paradoxically, this heat looks like putting the pro- 
posal on ice, a not unexpected result. The Military, Affairs 
Committee of the House has voted to defer action indefinitely, 
although the Senate will begin hearings shortly. The fact 
that national service is being debated on its own merits, and 
only to a microscopic extent as part of an “ all or nothing ” 
programme, would also, as last week’s Message made clear, 
leave it without support from the White House. There is, 
indeed, some scepticism in informed Washington circles as 
to whether the proposal was ever meant as more than a 
demonstration of strong-arm tactics on the home front. 
Where, it is asked, would one find a man competent to 
administer such an enormously compli¢ated and delicate 
mechanism? Mr McNutt, War Manpower Commissioner, 
who probably would not get the job, has administered a care- 
fully phrased dash of cold water. Even a paper like the 
Herald Tribune, after its initial enthusiasm, is now specu- 
lating about whether the proposal was not a bold bluff de- 
signed to bring labour into line. Labour leaders themselves 
have been quick to point out that the main purpose stressed 
by the President, the elimination of strikes, has not been 
achieved by the British National Service law. Mr McNutt’s 
estimates of reduced man-power needs in the coming year 
are also being used by the critics. One aspect of the Presi- 
dential bombshell which is securing its full measure of 
attention is its possible use as a campaign document should 
Mr Roosevelt choose to stand for a fourth term. So saga- 
cious an observer as Mr Walter Lippmann finds it very good 
election material indeed. As he points out, the appeal to 
“ blood, toil, sweat and tears ”—so alien to American poli- 
ticians—has succeeded abroad, and might survive transplant- 
ing, though it should be added that abroad its use has 
generally been accompanied by an acute sense of national 
peril which is not conspicuous in the United States to-day. 
On this interpretation the consignment of his programme 
to cold storage might not altogether displease the President. 
Mr Roosevelt looks like being, next autumn, in the enviable 
position of a man who appealed for toil and sweat without 
the practical disadvantages of having had to exact them. 


* x * 


Streamlining the State Department 


Strenuous efforts are being made to bring the State 
Department up to date and to improve its public relations. 
It is a sign of the times that the Department recently has 
gone on the air in a series of programmes designed to 
explain and popularise its policies and personalities. The 
reorganisation announced this week is a more solid rejoinder 
to criticisms, epidemic a few months ago, that the Depart- 
ment’s procedure and machinery were hopelessly inade- 
quate to deal with the modern world and its new respon- 
sibilities in the field of economic affairs. The main purposes 
of the overhaul are to free the principal officers of the 
Department from as many administrative duties as possible 
so that they may be freer to devote their energies to large 
issues of foreign policy; and to clarify responsibility by 
eliminating overlapping jurisdiction. Twelve major “line” 
Offices are created, five to deal with specific geographical 
areas such as Europe and the Far East and with special 
political problems. Others are set up to deal with Economic 
Affairs, Commodities, Financial and Monetary Affairs, and 
Wartime Economic concerns. One new and encouraging 
departure establishes an Office of Labour Relations in recog- 
nition of the “ importance of international labour and social 
problems and the interest of labour in broad international 
policy.” The Office of Public Information, which groups 
together various already existing units, includes the dashing 
innovation of a Motion Picture and Radio Division. Better 
co-ordination between the higher officers is assured by the 
creation of two committees, a Policy Committee and a Com- 
mittee on Post-War Programmes. In addition, an Advisory 
Council on Post-War Foreign Policy apparently is intended 
to give the Secretary of State the advantage of consultation 
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with men of eminence outside the Department’s official 
family, although its three founding members, Mr Norman 
Davis, Dr Isaiah Bowman and Mr Myron C. Taylor, can 
hardly be counted as new hands. It is true, as the habitual 
critics still maintain, that this involves no change in funda- 
mental policies and that no new blood has been brought in. 
But it is at least proof that last autumn’s transfusion—when 
Mr Stettinius became Under Secretary—has had its in- 
tended effect ; and that the Department is not so deaf to 
constructive criticism as might have been suggested by its 
irritation with the critics. The burden of responsibilities 
borne by the Department has been enormously increased 
in the war years. This modernisation of its structure should 
enable it to deal more efficiently with its duties, It has not 
come too soon. 
* * * 


Smoking Dewey Out 


Among the rumours which fly thick and fast in a Pre- 
sidential year is one that Mr Willkie soon will try to 
““smoke Dewey out,” to force him to declare himself in 
advance, rather than to continue his alleged policy of waiting 
in the wings until brought forward by last-minute acclama- 
tion. PM, the New York liberal newspaper, has provided 
the ready-made slogan: “Dewey or Don’t he? ” There are 
some grounds, in American electoral procedure, for think- 
ing that Governor Dewey, if he has receded from his earlier 
iron-clad self-denying ordinance, might soon come out into 
the open. Presidential primaries will be held this spring in 
seventeen states, and in another, Georgia, the State Execu- 
tive Committee can order a primary if it chooses. At these 
preliminary elections citizens registered as Republicans, or 
Democrats, choose state delegations to the party convention 
and by so doing express their preferences for candidates for 
their party’s nomination. In eight of these seventeen states, 
the name of no candidate can be put before the voters with- 
out his express authorisation. The earliest primary, in New 
Hampshire, is in March, with others in April, but in Illinois 
there is a provision that if a candidate wishes to be con- 
sidered he must go on the record sixty days earlier. In the 
case of Illinois, Governor Dewey—or his supporters, since 
in this state the candidate’s assent is not needed—would 
have to take action by February 11th. But Mr Willkie is 
probably not relying on facts of this kind to disclose 
Governor Dewey’s intentions. If recent evidences of a 
Dewey landslide inside the Republican party have indeed 
induced any change of mind, there is every legal opening for 
the sending of Dewey delegations to the conventions with- 
out any prior authorisation having been given. In nine states 
a candidate can be entered in the primaries without his 
consent, and there are thirty states with no primaries where 
the delegations—chosen by party conventions—are not bound 
by the preferences of the rank and file and where no expres- 
sions of intention are required. These last alone send 471 
delegates out of the total of 1,003 at the Republican con- 
vention. Some test of Governor Dewey’s intentions may 
appear from the vigour with which he takes the steps he 
has promised to stop any “ Dewey-for-President” move- 
ment. But Mr Willkie will have to find more tempting bait 
than this to get a final answer. 


* ox * 


Shorter Note 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee has approved 4 
Bill to enable the United States to take part in UNRRA. 
Limiting amendments set a ceiling for American financial 
participation at $1,350 million, and prohibited the use of 
funds for purposes other than actual relief, rehabilitation 
and the costs of administration. The Bill now goes to the 
House for action. This is not an appropriation ; another Bil! 
will be necessary to authorise the expenditure. 
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nen colonial policy in Africa has always been based 

on the principle that progress should not be imposed 
upon the people, but should be offered to them and they 
should be taught to accept it. Inevitably, this has meant 
that progress has been slow and in some respects almost 
imperceptible. But to its critics the Colonial Office has 
always pointed out that it has, over most of Africa, avoided 
creating an unrooted discontented native people with a thin 
veneer of alien economics and alien culture to which they 
have been unable to adjust themselves. 

Into this slow march of colonial policy the latest report* 
of the Colonial Office Advisory Committee on Education 
comes, therefore, as something of a bombshell. For, in 
contrast to this principle, it urges that mass education for 
the African colonies should be achieved by shock tactics ; 
that targets should be set, and “ time-schedules ” planned. 
It has been estimated that nineteen out of twenty Africans 
are illiterate. The Advisory Committee has produced recom- 
mendations not only for the wide extension of schooling 
for children, but also for the abolition of illiteracy among 
the adult population, urging that 

definite objectives and financially realistic targets should be 

taken in particular areas so that the co-ordinated and com- 

prehensive plans for the general progress of a particular 

community or group of communities may be put in hand 

and carried out within a specified period. 
It considers adult literacy “of primary importance in the 
light of present needs of colonial peoples” for several 
reasons: the attainment of literacy makes people aware of 
the need for social and economic improvements, and there- 
fore more willing to co-operate with agencies working for 
them ; the rapid changes taking place in family and village 
life can be understood and acceptable only to a literate 
people ; literacy is a prerequisite of progress towards self- 
government. 


Combined Operations 


The Committee therefore recommends the appointment of 
mass education officers in different areas to undertake the 
planning and execution of a mass education project and to 
co-ordinate and combine the educational activities already 
‘being carried out by other agencies. Thus in, for instance, 
a certain type of rural community there might be official 
experts, consisting of Europeans and Africans, who are 
already engaged in improving the community’s health or 
agriculture or in training it in co-operative systems or in 
trade unionism. These should be mobilised in a team for 
the carrying out of a mass education project as well, under 
the directions of a mass education officer. In another com- 
munity the expert team might be unofficial, consisting of 
missionaries, In another—a mine or a plantation—the expert 
team might consist of the welfare workers of the company 
concerned. But in all, the official team would work in close 
co-operation with members of the community itself—the 
literate, advanced members whose enthusiasm should be 
aroused for the education of their fellows. These should be 
formed into a local association, which the mass education 
officer should consult when the local project is drawn up. 
How far do these shock tactics fit in with the British 
system of indirect rule and with the principle that progress 
must come from within? At first sight, the tactics seem 
alien. But the strategy is inherently the same. Throughout 
its report the Committee emphasises that the co-operation of 
the people is essential. 
Africans themselves must be the main agents in improving 
African life. 
Guidance by Governments is “of the first importance,” but 
guidance from above will. be cold and ineffective unless 
it is able to inspire the wise leadership among the people 


* Mass Education in African Society. Colonial No. 186. 
Is. net. 
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themselves without which mass education is largely meaning- 
less and fruitless. Measures taken by authority must carry 
with them the active and understanding participation of the 
community itself. 
That is why the Committee lays so much importance on 
co-operation between the teams of experts and the local 
associations formed from the communities themselves, on 
enlisting the help of the literate Africans and particularly 
of those who during the war have served in the armed forces, 
where they have learned lessons in hygiene, in diet, in the 
three R’s, in English, and where, through foreign service and 
contact with other nationalities, they have come to regard 
themselves as Africans “even as ‘nationals’ of a territory 
such as Northern Rhodesia, playing a part in world affairs.” 


New Policy? 


This recognition of potential leaders among the rank 
and file of Africans seems indeed to be a big divergence 
from official policy. But it is a divergence from the recent 
practice of British colonial rule rather than its principles. 
The system of indirect rule has frequently meant that too 
much reliance has been placed on the native administrations, 
on the tribal system and the chiefs, even when they are found 
to be corrupt or inefficient. Thus the principle that progress 
should be based on indigenous cultures and customs has 
often given way to the practice of keeping indigenous forces 
in being, even though through them the people cannot 
progress. This has had the effect not only of keeping the 
people more backward than they might have been, but of 
creating discontent among the more advanced Africans who 
might otherwise have become their society’s leaders. The 
Education Committee, however, does not agree that back- 
ward systems should be bolstered for their own sakes. It 
recommends, it is true, that an educated and progressive 
native administration should form an important part of the 
local association for the mass education project. But 

where an area is otherwise suitable for an experiment, that 

is, where other local elements are progressive and the need is 

great, we do not think that a backward Native Administration 

— be allowed to hinder the sanctioning of mass education 

plans. 

Further, there are private individuals, Africans, “who are 
capable of viewing their community in a more or less critical 
and objective fashion,” who realise that the schools and 
welfare organisations set up by Governments and voluntary 
bodies are extraneous, not spontaneous, growths, and are 
consequently incapable by themselves of leading the com- 
munity in its need for adjusting itself to the changes 
inevitably taking place. 

We are of opinion that these . . . should be given the 
fullest recognition in the organisation of a mass education 
system. . . . It is true that they may be vigorously critical of 
both local and central Government. . . . Their resentment 
may be intensified by a belief that they are regarded as 
ignorant and troublesome aspirants to a position and influence 
far beyond their merits. But we are convinced that officers in 
a of mass education would find many of them potent 
allies. 

There is another aspect in which the Committee’s report 
seems to diverge from official opinion, and that is in its 
actual objectives. Expert opinion in recent years has pointed 
out the inadequacy, even the folly, of regarding literacy 
as an end in itself. The plight of the African clerk, who 
drifts to the towns in search of work, has been well 
described by Major Orde Browne, Labour Adviser to the 
Colonial Office, in his report on labour conditions in West 
Africa. There has consequently been a tendency to lay 
more stress on technical education for children, on teaching 
them the sort of things they need to know in their own, 
primarily agricultural, background. The right use of the 
hoe, it is urged, should be taught as much as the use of 
the pen. But the emphasis placed by the Committee on 
the attainment of literacy makes the divergence wider than 
it really is. Universal literacy is essential if a people is to 
make social, economic and political progress. But neither 
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in the schools nor in the mass education projects does the 
Committee regard it as an end in itself. 

Widespread literacy should be an immediate objective, but 
the acquisition of the skill of reading and writing should at 
no stage be the sole aim of a mass education system. The 
content of the material used in teaching reading and writing 
should be related to the people’s needs and interests. . 

Thus it recommends that the curriculum of the educational 
project should be built around the needs of the particular 
community in which it is being carried out. In one com- 
munity it might be built around a soil erosion campaign ; 
in another around a drive to reduce infant mortality ; in 
another around the organisation and functions of a trade 
union or co-operative society. 

The procedure of selecting outstanding problems would 
give a purpose to the teaching of the three R’s and of all 
other techniques and subjects which would be readily appre- 
ciated by the community, .. . 


The Cost 


There is, however, one gap in the Committee’s bold and 
vigorous plan for mass education, and that is any estimate 
of the cost—-which was not within its terms of reference. 
But the cost in money and physical terms is likely to be 
very great. It was, for instance, pointed out in Sir Frank 
Stockdale’s report on development and welfare in the West 
Indies (Colonial No. 184) that the number of teachers 
required to provide for a 90 per cent school attendance 
of all children aged 5-15 in the whole area would be about 
20,000, more than double the present number. If an average 
salary.of £100 per annum is assumed, they would cost about 
£2,000,000 a year, whereas the total expenditure on ele- 
mentary school teachers’ salaries in 1941 was approximately 
£640,000. The proportionate increase in the cost in the 
African territories, where salaries may be lower but where 
even more leeway is to be made up, will be far greater. 
And in addition to greater numbers of teachers, if they 
can be found, there are buildings and equipment to be 
provided ; libraries to be established ; film units, broadcasting 
and other means of propaganda to be started. Clearly, the 
cost of mass education cannot be provided by the African 
colonies themselves ; but it will almost certainly be more 


‘than the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund can 


bear if its present limits are adhered to. Additional calls 
on the British taxpayer will have to be made. 

But made they must be. Here, in the report of this 
Committee, is a definite target, a plan which can be pursued 
without any inhibitions about possible harmful effects on 
backward peoples. Unlike development—industrialisation 
and so on—welfare projects can be pursued without restraint 
provided they are related, as in this plan, to the people’s 
background, and no other scheme of welfare is so essential 
to native progress as education. At last the Colonial Office 
has a chance of answering its critics without renouncing its 
well-tried principles. The opportunity must not be lost. 


Swiss Difficulties 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


In the autumn of last year, difficulties in Switzerland’s 
economy were frequently explained as due to a “peace 
psychosis” which had seized hold of the people—or at 
least some of the people. Clothing retailers thought people 
were deliberately refraining from spending their coupons 
on wartime products of poor quality in the hope that the 
war would end soon. A new wave of notes and gold hoard- 
ing was evident, and at the end of the year notes in circula- 
tion had reached 3,000 million Swiss francs against 2,637 
million at the end of 1942. Household consumers rejected 
the low-grade home mined coal, and the unexpectedly steady 
import of coal from Germany actually resulted in the aban- 
donment of the attempt to mine more coal in. Switzerland. 
During 1943, coal imports amounted to roughly two million 
tons, against 1.9 million tons in 1942 and an average of 3.7 
million tons during the last year before the war. 

It would, however, be wrong to assume that the peace 
psychosis was the only reason for Switzerland’s growing 
economic difficulties. The Swiss war economy was quite pre- 
pared for a duration of several years, and during the first two 
years of the war industry was comparatively well supplied 
with raw materials because of the huge pre-war stocks and 
continued German deliveries of coal, iron and steel and 
chemicals. Switzerland’s particular wartime difficulty is that 
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even for the manufacture of artificial fibres, necessary for re-~ 
placing imported wool and cotton, raw materials like coal 
and sulphuric acid have to be imported. This is also true of 
the chemical industry and the machine-building and en- 
gineering industry, which are entirely dependent upon im- 
ports of steel from Germany. There are also no non-ferrous 
metals. Only aluminium is produced in adequate quantities . 
—from imported bauxite. It is used for replacing copper and 
other metals. Industry as a whole could not, therefore, expand 
appreciably, and already during 1942 the total number of 
workers employed in industry showed a small decline. The 
cotton, wool and clothing industries showed a marked fall, 
as well as the foodstuff industries ; but in the engineering and 
metal-working sections, the wood-working and the chemical 
and silk industries the number of employed increased. 

Compared with pre-war years, Switzerland has achieved 
full employment. In the autumn of last year, barely 5,000 
persons in search of work were registered, against 76,000 in 
January, 1939, and 41,000 in January, 1941. But a consider- 
able number of men have been called up for military ser- 
vice, and agriculture has absorbed every available man. Actu- 
ally, Switzerland’s over-all industrial production is smaller 
than before the war. This is explained by the fact that the 
volume of imports during 1943 shrank to below §0 per cent 
of pre-war imports. 

At present, Switzerland is probably the only country on 
the Continent where industrial and residential building is 
still on a comparatively high level. There has also been a 
steady expansion of hydro-electric power stations. During 
1943, two new stations began operations, and a third one is 
under construction. In exchange for German coal and steel. 
Switzerland exports electric current to Germany. If pre-war 
figures can be taken as a guide, it may be assumed that ai 
least one-eighth of the present generation of 8,000 million 
kwH go to Germany. Because of the lack of coal, some elec- 
tric furnaces have been constructed. It has not, however, 
been possible to replace coal for household use during the 
winter months. Owing to the coal shortage, the boilers of 
shunting locomotives are heated by electric current, for the 
engineering industry had not enough raw material to build 
electric shunting locomotives. 


During the fifth winter of the war, Swiss engineering and 
electrical machinery industries are complaining about the 
lack of orders from overseas countries. One of the leading 
electrical concerns has reported that, during the business year 
1942-43, overseas orders had decreased to 3.8 per cent of 
total orders, compared with 30 per cent in 1939-40. Between 
a number of Swiss and German concerns very close connec- 
tions exist, and it can be assured that German orders placed 
with Swiss firms or with Swiss subsidiaries of German con- 
cerns increased during 1943. Whether the famous Swiss 
armament firm, Oerlikon, actually delivers material to Ger- 
many can, however, be doubted, for Switzerland’s own re- 
armament has obviously kept this firm fully occupied. The 
Swiss motor-car and repair industry is, however, fully occu- 
pied with the repair of German lorries. In short, the greater 
part of Swiss manufactures is exported to Germany, and 
the blockade of the Continent makes it impossible for Swiss 
firms to find other outlets than Germany and German- 
occupied or satellite countries. 

In contrast to its comprehensive plan for agricultural ex- 
pansion, the Swiss Government has been trying to steer a 
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compromise course between a fully regirnented war economy 
and a relatively free peacetime economy. The rationing of 
clothing, shoes and soap was introduced piecemeal. The use of 
scrap and salvaged material was not organised for a long 
time. During the first year of the war, the sorting of texte 
waste and rags was still looked upon as work for the poor, 
or even as a form of charity for the poor. In 1943, a serious 
attempt was made‘to utilise steel scrap by the introduction of 
an “ iron tax.” This is not a money tax. It means that engineer- 
ing firms are compelled to deliver their scrap just as a tax 
has to be-paid. The more serious attempt to use waste and 
scrap material is one aspect of the war economy in 1943. The 
other aspect is an attempt to manufacture synthetic rubber 
as well as more artificial fibres. Here, again, the necessary 
raw materials have to be imported from Germany or other 
continental countries. There is no escape from the dependence 
on outside resources. 

Price and finance control also show the mark of a com- 
promise. In some industries maximum prices have been 
enforced ; in others, price-stops after the German model 
have. been declared. Yet effective price-stops depend on full 
regimentation and novel methods of costing, which were 
rejected as incompatible with Swiss opinion on the return 
to a free economy. The wholesale price index has, in fact, 
more than. doubled during the war. The cost-of-living index 
has increased by 49 per cent, and average wages in industry 
by roughly 30 per cent. The standard of living has thus 
declined considerably. 

A particularly interesting aspect of the financial situation 
is the traditional tax evasion of the Swiss population, as well 
as the hoarding of banknotes. Tax legislation recently recog- 
nised the tax evasion, which has grown during the war, by 
introducing a “Verrechnungs” tax—a tax for balancing 
accounts. From January 1, 1944, 15 per cent of all income 
from interest, dividends, etc., has to be paid as tax. It is 
deducted, together with the defence tax and coupon tax, at 
source. But this new tax is only an advance payment of 
taxes. The actual payments will be balanced at the end of 
the revenue year, and any amount in excess of the assessed 
total tax will be paid back. The Government thinks that 
in this way tax evasion will be reduced to a minimum. It is 
expected that this “advance” tax will yield from 30 to 40 
million francs per annum. At the end of 1943, Switzerland 
had spent on military and direct war purposes 5,650 million 
francs beyond the ordinary Budget, of which only 30 per 
cent was covered by taxation. During 1944 the deficit will 
amount to roughly 1,000 million francs, which will have to 
be covered by loans. 


Eire’s Finances 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


January oth 


Tue Exchequer returns for the nine months of the’ financial 
year ended December 31st show that revenue amounted to 
£28,229,786, and expenditure to £31,860,930, leaving a deficit 
of £3,631,144. The figures for the corresponding periods in 
recent years show a steady increase of both revenue and 
expenditure ; 














(£000’s) 
Nine Months ended December 31 
1940 1941 1942 1943 
Revenue......... 22,718 23,424 25,231 28,229 
Expenditure ..... 26,319 28,493 29,399 31,860 
Deficit ...... 3,601 5,069 4,168 3,631 


In view of the extreme dislocation of the economic life of the 
country caused by the war, the revenue displayed a remark- 
able buoyancy. The following table shows the amounts re- 
ceived from the principal taxes in the last four years: — 


(£000's) 


Nine Months ended Dec. 31 
1940 ‘1941 1942 1943 


ER ha nx eeenne andes 9,609 8647 8428 9,128 
OS Sea 4,820 5432 5,670 6,363 
Estate, etc., duties........ 1,028 942 952 1,125 
Property, income tax and 

PERCE cna tink xs 4 > 0% 2,600 3,498 4,409 4,904 
Corporation profits tax.... 243 522 1,127 2,028 


The deficit was bridged without the issue of any public 
loan. The balance in the Exchequer on April 1st amounted 
to £1,129,792. This was reduced by £866,000 to £263,449 
on December 31st. Savings Certificates issued amounted to 
£862,000, and those paid off to £337,000. The net sum re- 
ceived in respect of these certificates was therefore £525,000. 
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The net amount borrowed by ways and means advances was 
£1,008,000. Large sums were recovered by way of repayment 
of advances from the Local Loans and other funds. The ex- 
perience of other years was that the deficit at the end of the 
third quarter was greater than that at the end of the financial 
year, Owing to the large receipts of income-tax in the fourth 
quarter. There is no reason to doubt that the same inflow 
will take place this year. In that case the Exchequer balance 
should be considerably higher on March 31st, and the 
financial year will finish without any further borrowing. 


The Capital Market 


In the absence of any flotations of loans by the Govern- 


ment, the Dublin capital market has been very idle. The 
Waterford and Limerick Corporations issued two loans of 
£358,300 and £755,000 respectively both at 99 with interest 
at 33 per cent. A large addition to the contingent public 
debt is foreshadowed by the proposal that the Great Southérn 
Railways should be transferred to a new public corporation 
with an ordinary capital of £4,000,000, and State guaranteed 
3 per cent debentures amounting to £16 million. Holders 
of guaranteed stock are to receive the equivalent of half their 
nominal stock in the new debentures and holders of the 
railways debenture stock are to receive an equivalent amount 
of these debentures. When these terms were revealed con- 
siderable speculation took place in Great Southern issues. 
The guaranteed stock rose from 51:to 62, and the debenture 
stock from 68 to 86. Allegations have been made that large 
fortunes were made by persons possessing confidential in- 
formation regarding the proposed deal, and a judicial tribunal 
has been appointed to investigate these accusations. 

On the morning of New Year’s day, the shareholders of the 
Dublin United Transport Company were surprised to receive 
a circular from their directors stating that it was proposed 
to transfer the Dublin transport system to the new cor- 
poration, The basis of compensation is that the holder of 
every {10 preference share or £10 ordinary share is to re- 
ceive State-guaranteed debenture stock of the nominal amount 
of £14 10s. The proposal has not been well received by the 
shareholders or by the. Dublin public. The former are not 
satisfied that the value placed upon the shares represents 
their true earning capacity, while the latter fear that the 
transport services of the city will not be so efficiently man- 
aged by the new quasi-public corporation as by the existing 
company. The Government’s policy is apparently to create a 
complete transport monopoly, and to entrust its operation 
to the new corporation, whose debentures will, in the last 
resort, constitute a liability on the state. 


Portugal Fights Inflation 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 
December 7, 1943 


FROM 1939 and, indirectly, from an even earlier period, 
Portugal has put up a hard fight against inflation. Forced 
to give ground, it has only done so inch by inch. The 
Government seeks to impress on the citizens that they are 
indeed front-line troops in this economic war; unfor- 
tunately they fail to realise it, probably because the daily 
casualties are so insidiously widespread, taking the shape 
of steadily rising prices which repressive legislation and 
official limits cannot in practice control. This is not a fault 
directly chargeable to the Government; the culprits are 
the members of the public, and in this matter of inflation 
they are digging their own graves. Broadly speaking, 
Portugal to-day is one black market; black, that is, as 
regards obedience to legal restrictions. For this reason the 
authorities have been morally forced to increase the pay 
of civil and military servants of the state by 20 per cent, 
which will come into force on January 1, 1944, and will 
add £1,300,000 to the Budget. Welcome as it is, it still falls 
much under living costs, which, calculated on official 
figures, are 65 per cent above 1938-39 and more than 
double when most unavoidable household charges are 
reckoned on what one pays in shops. 

Bank deposits rise steadily. The figures of the six lead- 
ing Portuguese banks in July, 1942. stood at 14 million 
contos, and to-day the sum is 19 million, with no possible 
productive outlet and the bulk of the money held in 
Lisbon. Perhaps closer ties with the United Nations may 
eventually help Portugal’s economic plight. If, for instance, 
Portugal! joins the crusade against Japan—as it has every 
cause to do—a way out may appear, beneficial alike to the 
country’s current economy and to its future morale for 
many years to come. 


for 


OO bev — 
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NUFFIELD 


THE 


HEN you bought your Wolseley 

in 1937, did you expect to be its 
owner five years later? Or that 
it would stand up as it has? 
But you can expect that sort 
of reliability of anything 
that bears the name 
Nuffield. 






An announcement by THE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 
A CORNERSTONE OF BRITAIN'S INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE 





More NEWS of No. 5 


WHITE 
HORSE 


When distillation ceased 


You can make bricks without straw, but you cannot 
make Scotch Whisky without barley. Since the war 
began the fruits of each golden harvest have been called 
up for National Service. 
made : 


No more whisky is being 
distillation has ceased. 

Yet in this fifth year of war you can still, with good 
fortune, obtain White Horse. This is because stocks have 
always been laid down many years ahead of the time 
when they will be released for your pleasure. 
White Horse was growing old when this war was 
young. Itis therefore in your own interest that supplies 
should be very carefully regulated so that in the years 
to come you may still be able to enjoy White Horse, 
fine as a fine liqueur. 


MAXIMUM PRICES: Bottles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
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F.6.C. 





IN WAR—AS IN PEACE 


at the service of the Empire 





The correct illumination of docks and harbours is one 
electrification field in which the G.E.C., the largest British 
electrical manufacturing organization in the Empire 
has specialized. 


In the days before the war “ G.E.C.” was a name which 
was always in the minds of engineers when complete 
electrification schemes were being considered. A G.E.C 
installation is always an example of British enterprise 
and thoroughness. 


Just now, the Company’s vast research and manufacturing 
resources are devoted to providing equipment to help win 
the war quickly. When peace comes, however, the big 
technical advances made by the Company in all applica- 
tions of electricity, including the important one of 
electronics, as a result of the urgent and ever-changing 


* problems connected with the needs of war, will be avail- 


able to all concerned with reconstruction plans in any 
part of the world. 


ELECTRIFICATION SCHEMES 


G.E.C. Electrification Schemes have been 
applied to all industries, including: Aircraft 
_ Factories; Chemical Works; Collieries; Food 


Factories ; Gold Mines ; Iron, Steel and Copper 
Works ; Locomotive and Railway Carriage and 


Wagon Works; Motor Car Works; Ships and 
Shipyards; Textile Mills, etc., etc. 


ALWAYS IN THE FOREFRONT 
OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., Ltd., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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« “Tf we are together 





nothing is impossible .” (1. ciurchiu 





The first Anglo-American lend-lease was 2 
new kind of international “trade.” It proved 
that the spirit of sharing is just as important 
in the economic field as it is in the battle-field. 






To-day this all-in system of collaboration is 
growing and spreading among all the United 
Nations. Already it is being carried over to 
problems of peace by conferences on relief, 
reconstruction, agriculture and currencies... 


It is the responsibility of world industry to 
bring its productive powers into line with these 
new “combined operations” for a just and 
durable peace. It is the responsibility of the 
citizen to see that such powers are used for 
the good of the many and not for the few. 


Mr. Churchill has said that responsibility is 
the price of greatness. ‘If we are together 
nothing is impossible. If we are divided all 


will fail.” 












* * * 





This Statement is issued in support of the principle of 
continued industrial collaboration between the United 
Nations after the war. Announcements by the Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada, having the same 
purpose, are appearing in Canada and the U.S.A. 











. Published by 
MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
Grosvenor House Park Lane London W1 
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and cool it down with Grand Cut” 
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your 
tobacco 


smokes hot — 


take my advice 


Grand Cut 


2o0z. for 5/- 


. Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
_smokes even cooler and more slowly 


. 
ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD. IN THEIR 100th YEAR 











| C) 1) E mystery story 


I may seem strange to some of us to call iodine a mystery when so 
much is already known. Isn’t iodine an element, vital to life and 
health ? Isn’t it true that no organism can live without it? It is the best 
known germicide, and for some purposes the only effective one. It is a 
counter-irritant, an aid in arthritis and rheumatism, a specific in the 
prevention of goitre. Lack of it will kill animals as well as men. Its 
importance is recognized and growing. Where is the mystery ? 

The mystery lies in what is yet to be discovered. Biochemists, veter- 
inary surgeons, industrial scientists, working on a hundred facets of the 
subject, are finding in iodine one of the most fascinating problems of 
research. Consider some of iodine’srecent applications : “Thermometer” 
Paints, which reveal in colour changing temperatures; Polaroid, which 
makes possible such diverse magic as non-glare headlights, stereoscopic 
films and visible representation of changing strains in plastic materials; 
and infra-red photography which makes hitherto invisible things visible. 

So many new facts have been brought to light in the last hundred 
years that it has been necessary to set up an organization to disseminate 
this knowledge. This organization is the IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
It was formed in 1938. The services of this bureau are available free to 
any industrial or commercial undertaking with an iodine problem. 


lodine Educational Bureau 


STONE HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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| American Indices 
(From Our New York Correspondent) 


WHILE post-war programmes, plans and proposals pro- 
liferate on every hand, suggesting objectives for the 
future, questions are being asked with increasing insistence 
as to where we are now. And despite the familiar American 
phenomenon of masses of statistics—a phenomenon not much 
lessened even by some wartime withholding—the questions 
do not evoke a ready answer and certainly not one that is 
convincing, either to many of the laity or to the professional 
initiates who ask them. This curious condition surrounds 
many of the measurements of basic aspects of our economic 
environment—and many others as well. 

Industrial production is indicated for most observers by 
the venerable index of the Federal Reserve Board. The recent 
revision of this index—the second major one in four years— 
moved the index upward by about 40 points, or by about a 
fifth, to 247 (unadjusted for seasonal variations) for Sep- 
tember, 1943. The extent of this jump has, dgspite official 
explanations, aroused a certain amount of scepticism, especi- 
ally since some students felt that even before its revision 
the index was overstating output. The technicians apparently 
are going to argue about the matter for a long time to come. 
At root, the problem seems to be one of definition: the index 
is intended to indicate the physical volume of industrial 
output, and not the overall volume of business activity. It is 
not intended to be an indicator of the output of raw materials 
or of semi-finished goods, nor, on the other hand, is it a 
measure of effort expended, since man-hours, to the extent 
that they are used, are adjusted for productivity. The state- 
ment of these negatives may indicate the complexity of con- 
cept, and something of the reasons, quite aside from tech- 
nicalities, for confusion about what it is that is now 2} times 
the 1935-39 base. Probably whatever it may be defined 
as being will prove more unstable than the output of raw 
materials, and so the post-war adjustment may appear more 
drastic as measured by this index than it would by one of 


_ crude products of earth, air and sea. 


Commodity prices are indicated for most students by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics’ index of some 800 items at 
wholesale, which came in for extensive criticism a decade ago 
in connection with questions about the value of the dollar 
when this country departed from gold. To-day its twin, 
the BLS index of the cost of living, has become highly con- 
troversial, due. to its widespread use in connection with wage 
disputes. Last winter the Bureau invited a committee of 
experts of the American Statistical Association to examine 
the index. The report of this committee, headed by Pro- 
fessor F. C. Mills, was largely favourable, though to a con- 
siderable extent the committee defined away the basic ques- 
tions of alterations of quality, black markets and higher prices 
of the only available substitutes for items in short supply. 
The precaution of an examination by an erudite committee, 
however, did not lay the question, and now an official com- 
mittee of the War Labour Board is at work on the question 
of the cost of living as a part of the settlement of the con- 
tinuing wage dispute. Probably, here again the root of the 
question is one of definition, and the wide regional and other 
differentials in this vast country, together with the great 
internal migration of workers, the changes in buying habits 
and alterations of supplies make arrival at anything like 
Websterian precision anything but easy. Just what it is that is 
123.2 per cent (August) of 1935-39, or what the change in the 
cost of living has been, and where, is more likely to be 
determined by economic historians than current students. 

Interest rates have always evoked the question of measure- 
ment, whether it was “ the interest rate ” of much- theoretical 
writing or the question of choice of some typical paper in the 
market. More recently, as the paper of the federal government 
has been the preponderant item in money and investment 
markets alike, most measurements have been made in terms 
of such issues. But what rate or rates can be used for economic 
analysis to-day has become a very perplexing question. The 


Government pays a different rate on new issues depending on 
their life: 2} per cent for 22-27 years, 2 per cent for 10 years, 
& per cent for 1 year, 3 per cent for 3 months. But holders 
are developing an increasing tendency to amplify their interest 
income by holding for awhile and selling to take the apprecia- 
tion which occurs as a security with fixed coupon approaches 
maturity. By this process the 1 year 3’s produce more than 1 
per cent, and longer paper yields can ‘be increased even more. 
Then the tax collector takes a major but differing slice of 
whatever has been reserved, depending upon the type of the 
return filed, the total income and the type of income. The 
Treasury also pays different rates on securities of the same 
maturity, the circumstances of the purchaser and his choice 
both being involved: e.g., 2 per cent on 10-year marketable 
issues, 2} per cent on 10-year F and G bonds, and 2.9 per 
cent or more on E bonds. Here again definition enters, but, 
while a rate can be determined by defining away all but one 
alternative, the rate thus arrived at hardly can be held to be 
useful for any functional analysis. 

- Real property values have never been the subject of much 
generalised measurement, in spite of their great importance. 
But ‘warnings have just been issued from official quarters 
that they are departing from stability. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr Wickard, has sounded the tocsin regarding 
farm land prices, and the commissioner of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System and of the Home Owners Loan Corpora- 


MARTINS 
BANK 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 31st December, 1943 


LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up ... 
Reserve Fund in 
Current, Deposit and other accounts (including Profit 


£4,160,042 
3,800,000 


180,739,846 
8,858,916 


£197,558 804 


and Loss Account) . 
Liability for Acceptances, Endorsements, ‘ete. 


ASSETS 


Cash in hand and at Bank of England . 

Balances with, and cheques in course “of collection 
on other British Banks _... F 7,788.667 
Money at call and short notice ... <a aaa was 5,574,000 
Balances with Banks abroad te Sis ar aa 24,041 
Treasury Bills a éag a 8,390,000 
Treasury Deposit Receipts a ee ee 58,000,000 
, Bills Discounted ... ead <u aa aaa “aa 77,227 
Investments age 56,252,290 
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Bank Premises _... =e a 2,868,971 
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<a ise 8,858,916 
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tion, Mr Fahey, has done so regarding urban real estate. Mr 
Wickard said on November 18th: “The evidence available 
to the Department of Agriculture clearly indicates that a 
genuine farm land boom has gained momentum in some of 
the: important agricultural regions of the country,” and a 
heavy tax on second transfers is beipg proposed in Congress 
to lessen speculation. Mr Fahey said, on November 3oth, re- 
ferring to Mr Wickard’s speech: “ It is very evident that the 
prices of urban homes are moving up with almost equal 
rapidity, and the trend is as serious as that of farm land 
prices. .. . The figures on 1,186 loans made . . . during the 
last three months are certainly disturbing as an indication of 
present trends.” Mr Fahey stated that the new mortgages 
made were $1,793,723 in excess of the outstanding loan 
balances on the properties, an average increase of $1,500 
a property. (The properties are, by definition, residential.) 
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Moreover, the new loans were 4.2 per cent in excess of the 
original HOLC loans on these properties, which, it should be 
remembered, were inflated by delinquent principal and 
interest and usually overdue taxes, insurance and repairs. 
The houses on which these new loans were placed averaged 
over 22 years old. Yet the Department of Agriculture farm 
land price index is but 105 per cent of the 1912-14 base, 
and in some sections, including New York, urban values 
are considered still depressed. 

The layman has a great advantage over the technician and 
the statistician in all these regards. He says simply that pro- 
duction is “high,” that the cost of living is “high,” that 
interest rates are “low,” and that property values are “ im- 
proving.” If these terms do not satisfy the technician, neither 
does his jargon satisfy the layman. Which is more conducive 
to thought about the future is itself probably debatable. 


Business Notes 


The Bankers’ Speeches 


The chairmen of the Big Six have now made their 
pronouncements on the state of the nation. They follow 
a fairly cohesive pattern. Their remarks on the banking 
situation are necessarily colourless because its changes have 
been lacking in the spectacular. Lord Wardington showed, 
perhaps, the greatest candour in admitting that the balance- 
sheets now present a picture which in former days “ would 
have been considered much more applicable to an invest- 
ment trust than to a bank.” Mr Stanley Christopherson, on 
whose shoulders has fallen the mantle of Mr McKenna, 
pointed to the exceptionally high liquidity of the banks— 
a figure of 55 per cent had been reached by the Midland, 
and this without the spurious aid of window-dressing—and 
from this turned to the problem of the banks in financing 
the switch-over from a war to a peace economy. The Mid- 
land Bank has already established a “committee on post- 
war business problems”; the policy of the bank will be 

to furnish the fullest possible support for promising enter- 
prise under good auspices, support which shall be based as 
much on the character, integrity and business capacity of the 
borrower as upon the extent and nature of his own material 
resources. 
Lord Wardington, on the same subject, suggested that, given 
their exceptional liquidity, the banks might in future “ be 
more elastic in their views as to what constitutes a legiti- 
mate banking loan,” and might look more leniently on loans 
for capital purposes. 


a 


The chairmen devoted their main attention to post-war 
problems: Most of them showed some proficiency in the 
jargon of “full employment,” and, with reservations, 
stressed the need for economic controls in the transition 
from a war to a peace economy. Mr Edwin Fisher argued 
that 


no one will want to see the continuance of any control which 
has outlived its purpose, for, though there must always be 
safeguards to protect the interests of the state and the com- 
munity, the very same interests are best served by giving 
full rein to those priceless assets, individuality and enter- 
prise, which can flourish only in an atmosphere of freedom. 
Mr R. E. Beckett pointed out that it was mainly on the 
export side of trade that unemployment had been most 
marked and proved so obstinate to cure, and added that in 
this respect difficulties had not decreased but multiplied. 
. Mr Colin Campbell stressed that 
legislation alone cannot create prosperity, however important 
it may be in its own realm ; it is to the sound and energetic 
development of industry that we have to look. 
Sir R. Noton Barclay pointed out that “it was under free 
exchange and normal trading that successful commercial 
enterprise was built up,” and warned his audience not to 
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regard the operations and results of wartime controls as a 
reliable criterion of their behaviour in peace. On the whole, 
there is no doubt where the bankers stand on this issue. 


* * * 


Waiting on Events 


For those who expected the new year to bring a distinct 
rally in market prices, the first three weeks of January have 
proved eee. It is: true that both indices of The 
Financial Néws show a steady rise, but it amounts to only 
a fraction of one per cent since the end of the year, and 
other indices are less favourable. The average broker has 
tended to talk of falls almost every day, but such declines 
as have occurred have either been small or have occurred 
in the frankly speculative mining shares and in. foreign 
bonds. In view of these movements, it is not surprising to 
find that, apart from a couple of days at the beginning of 
last week, there has been very little expansion in the money 
volume of business. When the number of bargains increased, 
a number of small sellers emerged, but on most days demand 
and supply from the public were more or less in balance. 
The only fresh factor of general interest to emerge 
is the statement that a number of industrialists, outside 
the war industries, are finding that they can employ more 
money in their business, or are hoping shortly to be able 
to do so. This would suggest some miscellaneous selling and 
it is all the more remarkable that there is a re-emergence of 
the belief that before long, possibly as soon as the Second 


Front is definitely in being, equities will achieve a new high ° 


level. This can only be based on the belief that there will 
be some relief of the limitation on profits when the war is 
won, which is no doubt an incentive to an energetic drive 
for maximum production at minimum prices. Before this 
happens, some of the promised Government steps towards 
post-war reconstruction will have been taken. Anything 
which makes the Government’s intentions clearer is likely 
to produce opportunities for switching investments. 


* * * 


Coal and Steel Prices 


The overriding need at the moment is for more coal 
at almost any price to prevent a serious shortage during 
coming months. But there is another aspect of coal which 
may well become its number one problem after the war, 
that is its price. In an address on the future of the chemical 
industry last October Lord McGowan expressed anxiety 
about the rise in the price of coal. He stated that pit-head 
prices in the United States were lower than in Great 
Britain by the equivalent of ros. a ton, that is by an 
amount little less than the pre-war cost of coal at the pit 
in this country. The problem has again been raised, not 
by an industrialist, but by Mr John Brown, General Secre- 
tary to the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation. Here 
are some sentences from an article contributed by him 
to the January issue of his union’s journal, Man and Metal: 


Our one-time industrial supremacy was based on cheap 
coal, and we firmly believe that without a plentiful supply 
of coal at a reasonable price it is doubtful if the country 
will be able to hold its own against world competitors possess- 
ing both modern plant and cheap coal. . . . We believe with 
coal at a reasonable price we should have no difficulty what- 
ever in meeting world competitors . . . but it is certain that 
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the iron and steel industry cannot carry any further increase 
in the cost of fuel, if it is to remain an éffective competitor 
for world trade in the post-war world. 


Mr. Brown did not merely state the problem; he also 
proposed its solution in realistic terms. He suggested the 
technical reorganisation of coal-mining as a means to higher 
productivity which would make it possible to combine 
good wages with reasonable prices, and he pointed out 
that competent mining engineers claimed that if 50 per cent 
of the coal mines were fully mechanised and the long walks 
of miners underground to the coal face were eliminated, 
cutput per man could be substantially raised. In the view 
of Mr Brown it is doubtful whether the requisite technical 
reorganisation of the industry will be carried out within 
the present system of private ownership ; but he readily 
admitted that mere nationalisation would not necessarily 
“cure the trouble.” Indeed, he pointed out, 


in conversation with rank-and-file miners, we have formed‘ 


the impression that they appear to look forward to nationalisa- 
tion of the mining industry as a means of improving their 
wages and conditions of employment rather than of reducing 
the cost of coal to the consumer. 


Mr Brown has not merely shown courage in speaking 
bluntly ; he went straight to the heart of the problem ; 
and he gave an example of the sort of construc- 
tive criticism which spells progress. But cheap coal alone 
cannot ensure the future of the iron and steel industry. 
Perhaps Mr Brown can be equally outspoken about the 
problems of his own industry. 


* * x 


Grouping of Coal Mines 


Although both the Mining Association and the Mine- 
workers’ Federation agreed some time ago in principle to 
the Government scheme for the grouping of pits in order 
primarily to facilitate supervision, and to secure the more 
effective employment of the best available expert technical 
advice in the service of the industry as a whole, the condi- 
tions in which the new production directors are to be en- 
gaged are still under discussion. The contemplated grouping 
will not affect either the ownership of the pits or the financial 
structure of the companies concerned; this is a serious weak- 
ness, for it is unlikely that the full benefits of grouping can 
be realised without financial pooling: Nor does the scheme 
impose any new executive responsibility for day-to-day man- 
agement or the safety of the pit. Colliery managers are to 
continue to discharge the administrative functions entrusted 
to them by the terms of the White Paper of June, 1942, but 
the new group production directors will be required to re- 
sign their present directorships of coal-mining undertakings 
as well as their present executive posts in the industry. Each 
group of pits will be an administrative unit, but in the choice 
of the pits to be included in each group the regional con- 
troller must enter into informal consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of the workmen as well as those of the owners. 
Once the groups have been determined, the responsibility 
of advising individual undertakings on the steps necessary 
to increase production will rest with the new directors, 
and, to use the terms employed in the official intimation 


' of the scheme to the industry, “if the Group Produc- 


tion Director fails to secure his object his func- 
tion will be to advise the Regional Controller to 
use the powers of the Minister under the Defence 
Regulations.” It is intended that as far as possible the new 
directors shall supervise the pits of the companies to which 
they were formerly attached, but, when desirable and con- 
venient, other pits may be brought under their supervision. 


* *. * 


BAT Profits Recover 


The preliminary statement of the British American 
Tobacco Company for‘the year ended September oth last 
Shows a rise in net profit after tax from £3,065,348 to 
£3,321,735, and an increase in the total tax-free dividend 
from Io per cent to 10 5-6ths per cent. The recovery in profit 
is about one-quarter of the heavy fall suffered in 1941-42, and 
rather more than sufficient to cover the increase in distri- 
bution. Of the increased earnings, £100,000 is transferred to 
employees’ benevolent fund, but, if this is treated as being 
part of the amount earned for the ordinary capital, the 
earned percentage is 11.5, against 10.4 for the preceding year 
and 14.7 per cent for 1940-41. The effect of the announce- 
ment on the market was a rise of almost 2s. in both BAT and 
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Imperial shares, with smaller advances in most of the other 
tobacco shares. So far as Imperial Tobacco and Tobacco 
Securities Trust are concerned, some rise is justified by the 
holdings they both have in BAT, but it is very doubtful 
whether the improvement in results just disclosed is any 
real guide to probable earnings and distributions of com- 
panies whose operations are restricted mainly to this 
country. At the closing price of ro9gs. 43d, BAT £1 
ordinary yield some £1 19s. 10d. per cent, tax free. The 
Imperial dividend is expected in the course of a few days, - 
and, if the payment is unchanged at 17} per cent tax free, 
the yield on yesterday’s close of 8 will be some £2 4s. 4d. 
per cent tax free. 


* *x * 


Remuneration of Capital 


There is a growing tendency to suppose that a number 
of expedients, probably necessary in wartime, can be trans- 
ferred to our peacetime economy with benefit to the public. 
Into this category falls the familiar practice of gearing the 
profit on Government contracts to the capital employed in 
the business. This particular point is discussed at length 
in the current issue of Accountancy, where it is defended 
on the ground that the investor is entitled to no more 
than interest on his money plus an allowance for the risk 
involved in the particular industry. No allowance is given 
to him as a reward for the efficiency of management because 

management salaries, which are the main cost element corre- 

sponding to enterprise, are put down as a cost in advance of 

the calculation of profit. 
Except insofar as it is to be implied from the general 
matter under discussion, it is nowhere suggested that this 
argument is applicable only, or even mainly, to wartime 
conditions. If it is intended to be so restricted, it remains 
the case that many efficient managements are far from 
satisfied that their enterprise should receive no more reward 
in the way of profit to the concern they run than does the 
inefficiency of other managers. There is little evidence that 
it is the efficient managers who secure, under this system, 
the highest remuneration. Methods have been developed 
even in wartime by which differential efficiency is rewarded 
and if in peacetime there is to be a retreat to less flexible 
systems, it would destroy the whole basis of private 
investment. One of the principal risks which the 
holder of equities is called upon to take is that the manage- 
ment will prove inefficient and the investor who takes the 
trouble to attempt wise selection has to be rewarded for 
that as well as for other contributions. Further, if retainable 
profit is to be based on capital employed and not on earn- 
ing capacity, the efficient firm will be ne better placed than 
the inefficient, either to retain profits for expansion or to 
obtain new money capital from the market. 


* * * 
Purchase Tax in US Imports 
On Friday last week the United States Customs Court 


‘decided that the purchase tax should not be taken into account 


in the assessment of import duties on British goods. This 
interpretation of the American tariff laws is of considerable 
importance in that it should facilitate British exports to the 
United States, especially of luxury goods. The purchase 
tax was introduced in October, 1940, at the rate of one- 
sixth of the wholesale value of the more essential items of 
clothing and household goods and of one-third of the value of 
the less essential and luxury goods. The tax chargeable at the 
rate of one-third of the wholesale value was raised to two- 
thirds for a large number of goods in 1942, and to 100 per 
cent in 1943. The list of goods chargeable at this high rate is 
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- along one, including, by way of example, many high-quality 
textiles, clothing madc of fur, jewellery, musical instruments, 
cameras and ornaments. The court’s decision means that the 
import duty on these goods will be substantially lower than it 
would have been if it had been calculated on the value as 
inflated by purchase tax. Indeed, the latter basis might pos- 
sibly have involved the exclusion of many British goods from 
the American market. Since the purchase tax on non- 
essentials can hardly be expected to be abolished im- 
mediately after the war, and as a tax on luxuries might well 
become a more permanent feature of the British fiscal system, 
the effect of the decision may influence British exports to 
the United States after the war, especially as there may be 
a good demand for luxuries. 

* * * 








































Revising Motor Taxation 


It is excellent news that Sir John Anderson is engaged 
in a. review of the system of motor taxation and that full 
weight is to be given to the possibility of encouraging the 
construction of higher horse-power engines by this country. 
A plea for this revision was put forward in The Economist 
on August 28th last, when it was pointed out that the 
immediate post-war period was likely to present particularly 
favourable opportunities for the entry of the British car 
into the export market. The matter is one of some com- 
plexity. The question of what total taxation should be paid 
either by the private motorist or the commercial vehicle 
is too large to be discussed here, but it is apparent that 
there is room for a change in method of levying the tax. 
It is true that the horse-power tax has proved a protection 
for the home market, but it has also meant that, in a large 
measure, British motor manufacturers were restricted to 
the home market and that cars were dearer than they might 
have been had wider opportunities offered. The present 
time, when the stock of cars in this country must be very 
low and when technical progress will call for a drastic 
overhaul of models as soon as possible after the war, is 
propitious for a change so far as the domestic trade is 
concerned. The great shortage of cars in almost every 
country presents an excellent opportunity for Britain to enter 
the export trade on a substantial scale, while the excess 
productive capacity—now largely employed in aircraft but 
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convertible, in part, to cars—gives a reasonable assurance 
that men and machines will be available to meet any 
demand which arises. If, as was suggested in August, a 
tax on the price of the car were substituted for the horse- 
power tax the way might be open for Britain to make types 
of car which would meet the requirements of overseas as 
well as home demand. 


x x x 


Future of Gas 


The report on the future of the gas industry published 
by the British Gas Federation last November—it was dis- 
cussed on page 620 of The Economist of November 6, 
1943—is the subject of an interim report issued by a Com- 
mittee of the Association of Municipal Corporations. The 
British Gas Federation had proposed a detailed scheme of 
integration and technical development within the present 

_ organisation of the industry ; nationalisation was held to be 
unnecessary at this stage. The committee of the Associa- 
tion of Municipal Corporations does not accept the con- 
clusion of the British Gas Federation that the transfer of 
the gas industry to municipal ownership would solve few, if 
any, of its problems, and, instead, suggests that this demands 
“ earnest consideration.” "Like the distribution of electricity, 
the gas industry has its patches of inefficiency in public as 
well as in private undertakings ; these should be eliminated, 
but a general transfer of the ownership of private under- 
takings to municipalities seems a solution of doubtful value. 
The AMC is on sure ground when it says: 

We are of the opinion that, if the integration of the gas in- 
dustry is to take place, a review of the industry as a whole 
must be undertaken by an independent body, and proposals on 
the findings of such a body should be presented to Parliament 
with a view to legislation being passed. 

This is the right sort of approach to the problem. A con- 
troversy in terms of municipal versus private ownership is 
likely to end in a cul de sac rather than to pave the way to 
technical reorganisation and cheaper gas. 

* * * 
Housing Policy 

The principal theme of the joint conference on post- 

war housing, held by the Royal Institute of British 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
December 31, 1943 


LIABILITIES £ 
Capital paid up 15,158,621 
Reserve Fund ... 13,410,609 


Current, Deposit and other 
‘ Accounts 


Acceptances and Confirmed 
Credits. ere ..« 2,976,077 


Engagements ... 10,478,546 


.. 860,981,356 


Coin, Notes and Balances 
with Bank of England 


Balances with, and age 
on other Banks 35,685,635 


Money at Call &Short Notice 33,111,508 


Bills Discounted (Treasury 
Bills £31,377,069) 


91,368,917 


32,979,939 


Treasury Deposit Receipts 291,000,000 | 


Investments . 228,717,009 
Advances & other Accounts 158,601,924 


Liabilities of Customers for 
Acceptances, etc. ... 


Bank Premises 


13,454,623 
8,590,819 


Shares in Yorkshire ae 


BankLtd. .. =.  .... 937,500 


Shares in Affiliations: 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. 
The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. 
NorthofScotlandBankLtd.; 8,557,335 
Midland Bank Executor 
and Trustee Co. Ltd. 
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Architects, the National’ House-builders’ Registration 
Council and the Building Societies Association last autumn, 
is the need for an early announcement on Government 
policy. Their report states: 

The total absence of any definite lead as to Governmental 
intentions prohibits the formulation of any practical plans for 
post-war development. . . . The Conference urges the'Govern- 
ment to announce its policy with regard to housing, planning 
and post-war development generally. 

The delay in announcirig any decision, it is stated, may well 
impede the development of the programme for building four 
million houses in the next ten years. The Conference’s 
specific recommendations are that the planning of sites 
should be subject to the approval of the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning (or appropriate central 
planning authority); that the design and planning 
of houses should be subject to approval by the local 
authority, approval being the responsibility of the authority’s 
qualified technical staff where one is employed, or other- 
wise by a statutory panel as recommended by the Scott 
Committee ; that the local bye-laws should be properly 
enforced ; and that the quality of workmanship and materials 
should be certified by the Housebuilders’ Registration 
Council, which would be provided with statutory authority. 
The present procedure, by which a building owner some- 
times has to apply to seven different authorities should be 
replaced by a single application to a single appropriate 
authority. The report is interesting mainly because it gives 
the architects’ and builders’ point of view. They urge the 
need for greater co-operation between their two professions, 
a co-operation which can only be brought about by greater 
public education, and if more attention is paid to design by 
architectural schools. Neither body seems to like the idea 
of pre-fabrication, but the Conference is prepared to have 
an “open mind” about its merits. The report stresses that 
private enterprise should play a leading part in the provision 
of houses. 
* * * 


Building Labour 
It is widely recognised that a bottleneck in post-war 
housing may be the shortage of building labour. The 
publication of the first report of the Building Apprenticeship 
and Training Council, whose chairman is Sir Malcolm 
Trustram Eve, is therefore timely. Proceeding on the 
assumption that the industry will require 500,000 craftsmen, 
- the Council estimates than an annual intake of 15-20,000 
apprentices will be required to offset normal wastage, and in 
order to raise the total apprenticeship strength to 75-100,000 
a year. The aim should be a force after the war of 600,000 
craftsmen, including apprentices. The Council emphasises 
the need for a great development of pre-employment educa- 
tion. It suggests that boys who have had such education 
should be given priority for apprenticeship and that attend- 
ance at technical courses should be made compulsory for 
apprentices up to 18 years of age. It recommends a minimum 
apprenticeship age of 15, and five years’ apprenticeship. The 
Council also recommends the compulsory registration of 
apprentices and the supervision of the apprenticeship 
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schemes by the joint apprenticeship committees in the 
industry. The Board of Education and the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department have been urged to facilitate the expansion 
of junior technical education. At present there are only 
4,400 annual places in building technical schools. The report 
points out that 
as post-war reconstruction will depend fundamentally upon 
the building industry, which in turn will be very much 
affected by the opportunities for technical education in build- 
ing, the adequate supply of capable teachers and instructors 
. . . is a matter of urgent and capital national importance. 
At present there are only between 150 and 200 teachers and 
instructors ; the estimated number required is 1,500. The 
Council asks for special consideration. to be given in 
demobilisation to suitable teachers. Another limiting factor 
may be the shortage of premises, and, wherever possible, it is 
urged that priority in building labour and materials should 
be given. In its calculations, the Council emphasises that in 


- the absence of a Government decision on the building 


programme and priorities, it is difficult to make precise 
estimates. 
* * *« 


Foreign Loans—Market Representation 


_ Dissatisfaction with the result of recent debt negotia- 
tions with South American countries appears to have stirred 
brokers throughout the country to attempt some action with 
regard to future settlements. It is not, of course, the case 
that brokers and jobbers have in the past not been con- 
sulted prior to and during negotiations, but they have been 
consulted as individuals, and there has been no body which 
could make the weight of the profession felt. In the past, 
the matter has been left wholly to the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders, on which the profession has not necessarily 
any representative. There are many who feel that the whole 
machinery of the Council requires drastic overhaul, but the 
present suggestion appears to have nothing to do with that 
aspect of the matter, and so far suggestions are purely 
tentative. What is immediately required is the constitution 
of a small standing committee,.representative of both Lon- 
don and the provincial exchanges, whose duties it would 
be to ensure the collection of, and to make available, all in- 
formation bearing on the question of foreign loans, to sound 
opinion on any matter of interest, and to put forward 
authoritative recommendations as to what considerations 
ought to be kept in mind in any particular case. Obviously, 
at this stage, some form of consultation and, probably, co- 
operation with the houses responsible for the issues would 
be indicated, and, if agreement were achieved, any sugges- 
tions advanced ought to have very great weight with those 
to whom the actual negotiations were entrusted, whether 
the existing Council or some alternative body. This would 
be a long step forward, and it would tend to ensure some 
measure of agreement among different classes of British 
bondholders as to the equity of the final arrangements. Also, 
agreed recommendations would have more influence both 


on the borrower and on competing creditors than the un-. 


supported opinion of the negotiator, however eminent. 
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Insurance Exports 

The export in “insurance” during the war has been 
particularly valuable in that it has demanded no shipping 
space and a minimum of manpower. In the post-war period 
the relative importance of the industry in comparison with 
pre-war days will be enhanced by reason of the shrinkage 
in income from overseas investments, On these questions 
there can be no two opinions. Differences sometimes appear, 
however, in estimates of the amount of insurance earnings 


_ in the past, present and future. Mr E. B. Ferguson, the 


chairman of the Insurance Institute of London, stated last 


November that the sum earned in a recent year was about 


£15 million. Mr J. Dyer Simpson, the general manager of 
the Royal Insurance Company, in a letter to The Times 
on January roth, put the annual rate immediately before 
the war at £11 million and the present figure at £12 million. 
Underwriting experience will vary, of course, from year to 
year, although the global canvas on which operations are 
conducted to some extent compensates local fluctuations. 
Apart from this, a distinction must be drawn between earn- 
ings in the shape of underwriting profits and interest income, 
on the one hand, and the extent to which these are received 
here as remittances and dividends, on the other. It is earn- 
ings in the latter sense which enter into the balance of trade 
on current account, and these are both more constant and 
lower in amount than profits plus interest income ; differ- 
ences retained overseas constitute, in effect, exports of 
capital, often used to finance expansion of business. Mr 
Simpson takes exception to a suggestion in the Conservative 
sub-committee’s report on the future of industry that earn- 
ings from British insurance will “for the time being” be 
reduced after the war, and points to the increase which has 
occurred since 1939, notwithstanding the loss of business 
in enemy and enemy-occupied territories. The trend is cer- 
tainly upwards, but Mr Simpson is perhaps a little over- 
optimistic, since the increase since 1939 is largely associated 
with the wartime expansion of industry in the United States 
and the Dominions, and the conclusion of hostilities may 
bring a return to more normal !evels; moreover, re- 
establishment of connections in liberated countries may well 
involve some years of unprofitable trading. Nevertheless, it 
is gratifying to record the fact that there is one export 
industry whose contribution-to the balance of payments is, 
and can be expected to remain, of the same order of magni- 
tude as before the war. 


* x x 


Research in Shipbuilding 

The shipbuilding industry will be as vital to Great 
Britain in the future as it has been in the past, but it 
must remain an industry not merely capable of building 
ships economically, but of building ships which fulfil their 
purpose as efficiently as possible in terms of running costs, 
speed and so on. If the fleet of merchantmen is to be 
restored to anything like its pre-war volume by British ship- 
yards, they will be fully occupied for a number of years 
after the war. Their task will be to re-equip the merchant 
fleet with the best ships that it is possible to construct. 
There are indications that the industry is alive to its respon- 
sibilities. For example, the Shipbuilding Conference, the 
industry’s trade association, has announced its decision to 
supplement research by individual companies with collective 
research through an association to be called the British 
Shipbuilding Research Association. This will consist of a 
Research Council—a policy committee on which the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Research is to be 
represented—and of a Research Board whose members are 
to include experts on shipbuilding, marine engineering and 
ship-repairing, as well as on shipping. The inclusion of 
representatives of the shipping industry, that is of the “ con- 
sumer,” is symptomatic of a new outlook. 


x * *« 


The Discount Year 


The experience of the London discount market in 1943 
was very similar to that of 1942. The rate structure under- 
went no alteration, and the margin between the price paid 
for money and that earned on discounted bills remained 
exiguous. For the market as a whole, it is doubtful if the 
profit earned on running and reselling bills succeeded in 
covering overhead costs. The substance of the market’s 
earnings came from operations in short-term bonds. The 
Prices of these underwent inconsiderable fluctuations in the 
Past year, and the opportunities for profitable jobbing in 
these securities can have been few. The average profit on 

“running” bonds must, however, have worked out at 
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slightly over one per cent, and a glance at the accompanying 
table showing the bills, investments and profits of the three 
public companies in the market will show that it is from this 
source that the bulk of the profits have been derived. The 
chief feature of the discount companies’ figures for the past 
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Union.....| 81,362 | 93,018 | 19,325 | 23,805 | 98,504 | |114,641 | 244 | 228 
National ..| 48,738 | 54,085 | 14,815 | 18,894 | 63,040 | 72,640 | 192 | 197 
Alexanders | 30,428 | 34,081 | 19,806 06 | 20, 687 | 48 1762 | 63,337 | 167 | 170 
Total ..... | 160,528 8 |181, 184 Ex 946 | 63, 386 | 210,306 | | 240, 618 | 603 | 595 





* In the c case of the Union and the N ational, a. include ‘short- dated bond; 
maturing within three years. 


year was their expansion. The funds deposited with the three 
companies increased by over £30 million, of which about 
£20 million found its counterpart in an increased holding 
of bills and £10 million in larger investments. This expan- _ 
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Statement of Accounts. 
31st December, 1943. 


LIABILITIES. £ £ 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts 805,092,506 
Balances’ in account with Subsidiary 

Banks .... «+ ee ..» 17,407,365 

—————— 822,499,871 


Acceptances and Endorsements, etc., | 


for account of Customers 15,554,276 
Paid-up Capital 15,858,217 
Reserve Fund 11,250,000 

ASSETS. 
Cash in Hand and with the Bank of: England 84,933,633 
Balances with other British Banks and Capen in 

course of collection ... N ... 35,913,904 
Money at Call and Short Notice ... 21,896,900 
Bills Discounted ‘ ize 24,364,572 
Treasury Deposit Receipts ... - 291, 000,000 
Investments 216,391,769 


Investments in ‘Subsidiary, ‘Banks (at cost, ae 
amounts written off) :— | 
The British Linen Bank—£1,242,094 12s. 6d. 
Stock . 3,726,284 
Other Banks—(including “fully paid Stock and 
500,000 “B" Shares of £5 each, £1 per 
Share paid up, in Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overs seas) and_ 1,000,000 
Shares of £1 each, 5s. per Share hee up, in || 


Barclays Bank (France) Limited) . 2,496,615 
Advances:—Customers  and_ other 
Accounts 160,142,483 
Balances in account with 
Subsidiary Banks ... 833,925 i| 
———— 160,976,408 | 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances and Endorse- || 
ments, etc. 15,554,276 | 
Bank Premises and Adjoining Properties “(at cost, 
less amounts written off) 7,908,003 
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sion is a minor facet of the growth of banking credit during 
the year. The clearing banks, as far as may be judged by 
the balance sheets hitherto published, have contributed only 
a part of the additional funds left with the discount market. 
At least as large a contribution must have come from Empire 
banks and other non-clearing bank sources, and represents 
part of the accumulation of abnormal sterling balances in 
the London market. The discount chairman’s statements 
accompanying the reports do not break much fresh ground. 
Mr A. A. Jamieson, of the Union Discount, argues that his 
company, “ by assisting in making a market for short-dated 
Government bonds has contributed to the smooth working 
of the financial machine,” and thus acknowledge that the 
discount market has, in effect, become an extension of the 
gilt-edged market. Sir Sigismund Mendl, of the National 
Discount, points out that his company has been able to 
extend its operations in the short bond market during the 
year, and adds that these operations were largely responsible 
for the satisfactory results achieved. Of the three, only Mr 
Colin Campbell, of Alexanders Discount, turns his eyes to 
the future and there discerns the hope that the discount 
market will be able to play its part in the change-over of 
industry from war to peace. This suggests that the domestic 
acceptance credit wi!l have an appreciable part to play in 
post-war industrial finance. Provided the existing margin 
between bank loan and discount rates can be held, there 
should be scope for the development of the domestic bill. 


* 


Two developments reflecting the financial strength of 
the market should be noted. The Union Discount has in- 
creased its reserve fund from £1,000,000 to. £2,000,000 by 
transferring £700,000 from the hidden reserve for con- 
tingencies and £300,000 from undistributed profits. The 
National Discount, which at the end of 1943 had a paid-up 
capital of £1,000,000 and a reserve fund of £1,576,667, is 
capitalising £576,667 of the reserve by paying up £2 Ios. 
of the £5 uncalled liability on the “B” shares of £7 Ios. 
This will reduce the uncalled liability to £2 1os. per share, 
increase the paid-up capital to £1,576,667 and reduce the 
reserve to £1,000,000. 

+ * * 


CPRB Textile Committee 


The Combined Production and Resources Board has 
appointed a Textile Committee, consisting of Col. W. A. 
Grierson DSO, for the United Kingdom, Mr H. L. 
Bailey for the United States, and Mr S. G. Dixon for Canada. 
The new Committee takes the place of the former sub-com- 
mittee, and its formation is due to the importance of textiles 
in war production, and the part to be played by them in 
post-war relief. The main tasks of the Committee are to 
survey the requirements of the United Nations, relating 
them to capacity, and to recommend to the Combined Board 
the contribution of each country to the total required. In this 
country, the limiting factor in production is shortage of 
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labour, but in the United States production is greater than it 
was before the war. Government orders, despite a gradual 
decline, absorb well over half the supplies of wool and cotton 
textiles, and a larger share of other textiles. Although the 
quantities left for civilian consumption fall short of demand, 
clothing has not been rationed in the United States. Special 
measures have recently been taken to ensure a sufficient 
supply of essential civilian clothing by changes in price con- 
trol designed to diminish the disparity in profit margins 
between different classes of goods. The bottleneck in Ameri- 


can textiles is in manpower and machinery, and endeavours - 


to improve the supply of civilian goods by lifting quota re- 
strictions from cotton and wool have failed. The size of 
American contributions to foreign and relief textile require- 
ments depends in no small measure on future military re- 
quirements. The peak has apparently been passed, but any 
decline in orders cannot be more than slow and gradual. 


* * * 


Woolcombers’ Wages 


The report of the Court of Inquiry into wages and 
hours in the woolcombing section of the wool textile in- 
dustry, which was appointed in September, 1943, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Harold Morris, makes a number of 
important proposals for simplifying the extremely compli- 
cated and anomalous structure of wages. The present rates 
consist of a basic rate, plus ro per cent, plus a cost-of- 
living addition of 112} per cent ; they vary from 42s. 0.73d. 
to 76s. 0.89d., and are applicable to no less than 35 different 
categories of workers. The operatives cannot understand 
how their pay is calculated, and trade union officials spend 
a great deal of time explaining the basis of calculation. The 
Court suggests that the rates should be revised to fall into 
five groups, and that they should be flat rates consisting of 
a basic rate plus a war advance, instead of the cost-of-living 
sliding scale. This would mean rates ranging from 47s. to 
51s. a week for women, an increase of approximately §s. a 
week, on the average, and 66s. to 74s. a week for men on day 
work, and 74s. to 82s. a week for men on night work, an 
average advance of approximately 3s. a week. The Court 
finds that the present system of bonus on _ pro- 
duction is unsatisfactory, and is not observed by 
the maiority of firms, and suggests that a new scheme on 
clear and simple lines should be formulated. It also proposes 
that a wage-for-age scale should be introduced for youths, 
and that the Wool (and Allied) Joint Industrial Council, 
which ceased to function in 1931, should be revived. The 
Court’s report is in no sense an award, and is submitted 
to both sides for consideration. But employers’ and unions 
alike are agreed upon the need for simplification. There is 
no doubt that the present complex structure creates a great 
deal of dissatisfaction, and is an ever present cause of 
industrial strife. 


* x * 
Silver Consumption in the US 


The annual silver review of the New York firm 0: 
Messrs Handy and Harman contains some exceptionally 
interesting information on the volume and nature of 
US consumption of silver during 1943. It was last year 
that action was taken by Congress to make Government- 
owned silver available for sale or lease, and 1943 was the 
first year since the inauguration of the silver purchase 
programme in 1934 during which the holdings of the US 
Government decreased. No foreign silver was bought during 
the year and the acquisition of newly mined domestic silver 
amounted to only 54,000,000 ounces. Considerably more 
than this amount was made available by the US Treasury 
to American industry and for lend-lease shipments abroad. 
Messrs Handy and Harman estimate that during 1943 4 
total of 125,000,000 ounces of silver was used in the 
arts and industry in the United States. This was 10,000,000 
ounces more than in 1942 and about four times the averag* 
maintained during the five years prior to 1941, the first 
year in which any appreciable use of silver was made ‘0 
the war effort. There was a considerable increase last yea! 
in the production of silver lead solders ordinarily employ: 
in the canning industry. Larger quantities of solder wer 
also used for airplane engine bearings and contacts and 
other electrical parts. Silver brazing alloys continued in 
more diversified use in war production, being utilised ' 
make joints in metal parts such as ships, planes and tanks. 
In non-essential fields the manufacture of silverwear jewellery 
was limited to the use of domestic silver only (which costs 
71.1 cents an ounce as against 45 cents for imported silver); 
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non-essential purposes has been under quota restrictions 
by the War Production Board. Production figures for 1943 
have been difficult to obtain. Tentative estimates for the 
four largest producing countries have been made by Messrs 
Handy and Harman and are as follows: United States, 
44,500,000 ounces, a reduction of 18 per cent on 1942 5 
Canada, 18,500,000 ounces, a reduction of 16 per cent; 
Mexico, 87 million ounces, an increase of 8 per cent ; Peru, 
16 million ounces, unchanged. The sharp reduction in 


US production is mainly due to the scarcity of mine labour 
and materials. 


¥ ¥ ¥ 


Hill Sheep Farming 


Before the war hill sheep farming probably suffered 
more from the general decline in agricultural prosperity 
than other types of husbandry. The changing character of 
British agriculture in the last seventy years, with its shift 
of emphasis from wheat and wool to milk, dairy products 
and vegetables, was bound to affect hill sheep farming. 
Upland grazings are not so amenable to improvements as 
lowland grass, and higher upland sheep came to be more 
a source of raw material for lowland grazing than direct 
suppliers of the meat market. The exodus of workers from 
the land affected the hill farms to a greater degree than the 
lowland farms. Thus, hill sheep farming has become a 
problem within the general one of agriculture. This has 
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been recognised in two reports, published this,month: the 
Report of the Committee on Hill Sheep Farming in Eng- 
land and Wales (Cmd. 6498) and the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Hill Sheep Farming in Scotland (Cmd. 6494). 
The terms of reference of these committees, which were 
appointed by the Agricultural Improvement Council and 
the Department of Agriculture for Scotland more than 
two years ago, were to investigate the present position of 
hill sheep farming, and to suggest measures to improve 
grazing, the quality of sheep, and systems of management. 
Both committees agree that the position is deplorable, and 
that firm and long-term measures must be taken if this 
branch of farming is not to die out. Their recom- 
mendations are largely similar. They agree that without 
Government assistance nothing can be done, and a long- 
term policy is suggested for a period of ten to fifteen years. 
Both reports deal in detail with the kind of improvement 
wanted, in the grazings themselves, and in the sheep. The 
problem of the return of labour to the hills is discussed 
and the desirability of improving amenities stressed. More 
research, and the setting-up of hill sheep research stations, 
is recommended. The war has arrested the decline in hill 
sheep farming, but its share in the general agricultural 
wartime prosperity is small. If it is desirable that hill 
sheep farming should be rescued from the depression and 
waste into which it has fallen, measures will have to be 
taken by the Government to implement many of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 








ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


LOMBARD STREET, 
Established 1310. 


Telegrams: 


24, 
* Alexanders, Stock, 


London.” 





CAPITAL AUTHORISED 
Capital Subscribed, £1,800,000. 


Paid-up, 


£1,000,000. 
£200,000 in £2 (fully-paid) 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares. 


LONDON, E.C.3. 


Telephone: 


Mansion House 8151. 


£1,800,000. 


Reserve Fund, £1,000,000. 
£1,600,000 in £2 Ordinary Shares (£1 paid). 
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~~ DIRECTORS: 


GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER. 
FRANK NEWCOMB. 
JOINT MANAGERS: EDWARD J. BOWIE. ANTONY MACNAGHTEN. 
BANKERS: BANK OF ENGLAND and BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED. 


COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL (Chairman). 
Sir AUSTIN EDWARD HARRIS, K.B.E. 
ROBERT ALEXANDER 


ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.S.O., O.B.E., A.D.C. 
MARK DINELEY. 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS: C. C. DAWKINS. E. P. B. BAGGALLAY. 
SECRETARY: P. C. TONG. 


SEVENTY-SIXTH REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


To be submitted to the Shareholders at the Ordinary General Meeting to be held at the Offices of the Company, 24, Lombard Street, in the City of London, on 
Wednesday, the 26th day of January, 1944, at Two o’clock in the afternoon. 


“The Directors beg to submit to the Shareholders the statement of the aflairs of the Company for the year ending 31st December, 1943, and in doing so 


would draw the attention of Shareholders to the form in which 


the Accounts are set out, which differs from that of previous years. 
|| Presented give a simpler picture of the financial position of the Company, and are submitted after consultation with the Auditors. 


The figures as now 


After making provision for rebate, taxation and contingences, the Accounts show a gross profit for the year of £139,028. Allowing for current expenses, 
there remains a net profit of £94,216, which, with the balance of £179,406 brought forward from last year, gives a total of £273,622. 


From this sum the Directors have transferred £5,000 to the Staff Pension Fund, and have paid Interim Dividends (less Tax), totalling £33,000. They 
now recommend the Payment of the Preference Dividend for the six months to 3lst December, 1943, and a Dividend on the Ordinary Shares at the rate of 


20 per cent. per annum for the final half-year (making 173 per cent. for the year), 


leaving £192,622 to be carried forward to the next account. 


The Members of the Board retiring by rotation are Mr. Frank Newcomb and Mr, Robert Alexander, who being eligible, offer themselves for re-election 


The Auditors of the Company, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
re-appointment, 
The Dividends will be payable on and after 27th inst. 
24, LomBaRD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
12th January, 1944. 

















who retire in accordance with the Articles of Association, 


offer themselves for 


By Order of the Board, 
P. C. TONG, Secretary. 











Dr. Profit and Loss Account, for the Year ending 31st December, 1943. Cr. 
£ : ar 
To Directors’ Remuneration 8,800 By Gross Profit for the year, after making provision for Rebate, 
» Current Expenses, including Salaries, Rent and Rates and Taxation and Contingencies ‘3 Ss ra os ee .. 139,028 
all other charges. . 36,012 
; Balance carried down 94,216 £139,028 
» Balance brought down- PA .. 94,216 
£139,028 » Balance brought forward from 31st December, "1942 |: .. 179,406 
» Staff Pension Fund ; 5,000 
» Interim Dividends paid last uly (less | tax)— 
Preference ; 3,000 
Ordinary : ‘sis a. : 30,000 
33,000 
» Dividends for the anal helf-yeer Ges _ 
Preference ; 3,000 
Ordinary : 40,000 
——- 43,000 
. Balance carried to Balance Sheet 192,622 
£ 273.622 £273,622 
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Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1943. 
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. £ £ 
Authorised Capital, 900,000 Shares of £2 each .. . £1,800,000 
Of which Sure have been issued— 
00,000 £2 6% Cumulative zeae Shares, fully ona 200,000 
800,000 $3 Ordinary Shares : os 800,000 
(Reserve Liability” Eau, 000) 
1,000,000 
Reserve Fund si es ad a = os 1,000,000 
\ Ms, Deposits, Contingency and other Accounts 53,336,628 
Bills Re-discount’ 1,586,746 
(Of the above, Liabilities to the amount of £54,151,087 54,923,374 
are secured on certain assets per contra.) 
| Rebate on Bills Discounted : 252,960 
Pinal’ Dividends (less Py. Tecommended 43,000 
Balance of Profit and Lo: 192,622 
257,411,956 





We 
Bills in hand and verified those in the hands of Depositors. 


view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the 
Company. pany’ & 
Lonpon, E.C. 


12th January, 1944. 





AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
revort to the Members that we have obtained all the information and_ explanations we have required. 





Cash at Bankers... ive ai 966 
British Government Securities |: 20,192,140 E 
Dominion and Colonial Government Securities 494,645 
———_ 20,686,785 
Bills Discounted (including Bills Re-discounted per. a 35,667,652 
Loans on Security and Sundry Accounts .. 179,553 
COLIN F. CAMPBELL, 
AUSTIN E. HARRIS, + Directors. 
F. NEWCOMB, ) 
P. C. TONG, Secretary. 
£57,411,956 





We have examined the Securities and 


In our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit corr 
best of our information and the explanations. given to uw. Phe ae ae i 


and as shown by the Books of the 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., Auditors. 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF DEPOSITS 
THE BANK’S TASKS IN PEACETIME 
RECONSTRUCTION AND READJUSTMENT 
MR S. CHRISTOPHERSON’S VIEWS 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
Midland Bank Limited will be held on 
the 27th instant at the head office, Poultry, 
London, E.C. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr Stanley Christopherson, 
circulated with the reports and accounts : — 


THE LATE MR McKENNA 


We shall gather at our fifth war-time 
annual meeting under the shadow of a 
great loss. Some people will remember 
Reginald McKenna first and foremost as 
a statesman; some as an _ outstanding 
banker ; some as a champion and exponent 
of progressive monetary ideas. Mr 
McKenna’s annual statements to our share- 
holders, along with other published works, 
were everywhere regarded as models of 
clear exposition; much more, they pro- 
vided a beacon for the advancement of 
monetary thought and practice. We have 
in truth lost a great chairman. 

“o his colleagues in the bank, however, 
the loss is primarily a personal one. I have 
been deeply touched by the innumerable 
messages of condolence and appreciation 
received since Mr McKenna’s death. Many 
have come from bankers at home and 
abroad, many from men of discernment in 
other walks of life ; but perhaps most im- 
pressive of all have been the expressions 
of sorrow from members of the manage- 
ment and staff of the bank, to whom 
collectively and individually he was a 
staunch and understanding friend. 

I have accepted the chairmanship of the 
bank, to which your directors have called 
me, with a deep sense of the responsibilities 
involved ; but my strength lies in the know- 
ledge that I can rely on the fullest possible 
support from directors, management and 
staff in carrying the burdens of office. 

We are glad to welcome to our board 
the Right Hon. the Earl Peel, who has 
important business interests in Lancashire. 
Mr Clarence Sadd has also been elected to 
a seat on the board; he is chief of execu- 
tive, and I wish especially to mention the 
outstanding and invaluable service he gives 
to the bank. With him, ably supported by 
the chief general manager, Mr Lederer, and 
the joint general managers, we can be 
assured of continued strength, efficiency 


and enterprise in the conduct of our 


business. 
THE STAFF 


Before reviewing the affairs of the bank 
I would convey my respect, and yours, to 
the still growing army of members of our 
staff who have joined the Forces: The 
sacrifice demanded of every one of them is 
large, and as the tempo of war has quick- 
ened the sacrifice of life itself has been 
exacted from an increasing number of them. 
We mourn the death on active service of 
201 of our young men, and with our grief 
for their loss and our sympathy with their 
relatives we mingle our tribute of honour 
for their bravery and devotion. Moreover, 
29 men are missing, and 109 are known 
to be prisoners of war. On the home front, 
25 members of our staff, men and women, 
have been killed in air raids. 


Altogether, well over 8,000 men from this. 


bank—the great majority of them from the 
pre-war staff—have joined the Forces since 
the war began. The honours won have 
been many and varied. Forty of them have 
been decorated—no less than seventeen for 
outstanding courage in the air; eleven for 
bravery on the battlefield ; and twelve for 
distinguished conduct on naval or other 
operations. In addition, nine have been 
mentioned in despatches. We glory in 


their deeds of conspicuous gallantry ; we 
rejoice no less in the knowledge of steady 
duty devotedly done and hardship cheer- 
ully borne. 

With the further outflow of men, our 
total staff has gone down in numbers by 
no less than 650 over the past year, and, 
at about 11,100, men and women together, 
is below 85 per cent. of the pre-war figure. 
The manner in which added burdens of 
responsibility and routine tasks have been 
shouldered has been most gratifying. The 
Staff Association has been of great value 
in co-operating with the management in 
handling the wide variety of problems of 
organisation and personnel that arise under 
war-time conditions, and our appreciation 
should be expressed to the chairman and 
committee of the Association for the loyalty 
with which they devote their time and 
study to these problems as well as to the 
faithful representation of the interests of 
the staff. To the staff as a whole, more- 
over, recognition is due, and gladly paid, 
for another year of eager and competent 
service. 


. THE PAST YEAR 


Little change has occurred in the trends 
revealed by a comparison of our latest 
balance sheet figures with preceding war- 
time returns. Deposits continued to expand 
during the year, and rather more of the 
increase than previously went on to deposit 
accounts. It is proof. of wise official 
management of the country’s economic and 
financial affairs that the continued enlarge- 
ment of the supply of money has been 
prevented from bringing about any general 
rise in prices. Assuming, however, that a 
state of maximum productive activity had 
already been attained, the expansion of 
deposits last year must be seen as resulting 
from budgetary needs rather than from 
any further growth of the public’s require- 
ments of money with which to transact its 
daily business. 

Similarly, the persistent increase in the 
quantity of currency outstanding can have 
only a partial justification in real public 
needs. In short, the amount of surplus 
cash in the hands of the public, whether 
held as currency or as liquid bank balances, 
is growing, and it would be to the advantage 
both of the nation and of the owners of the 
money, now and in the future, if a larger 
proportion of these unused resources were 
turned into holdings of .Government 
securities. We are doing our best, by 
advertisement and otherwise, to further this 
process, and shall continue our efforts thus 
to consolidate the general monetary position 
against the time when war-time restraints 
upon the free use of purchasing power in 
the possession of the public are removed. 


GREATER LIQUIDITY 


The degree of liquidity shown by our 
assets has risen still further over the: year. 
The downward trend of advances has not 
ceased ; nor have we added to our holding 
of investments, which on the contrary has 
diminished. We have preferred to place 
all additional funds at the disposal of the 
Exchequer in the form of Treasury deposit 
receipts, now the largest single asset. Not 
only does this arrangement assist the 
Government in its effort to finance the war 
on the most economical terms ; it provides 
us with an assurance of ample resources, 
readily forthcoming without risk of capital 
depreciation, for meeting any expansion in 


_ the demand for advances to industry and 


trade as the country switches over to an 
economy of peace. Taken together, our 
liquid assets, that is cash, balances, short 
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money, bills and Treasury deposit receipts. 
as shown in our latest balance sheet, cover 
more than fifty-five per cent. of our deposit 
liabilities—an unreasonably high figure 
judged by pre-war records. This, more- 


over, is not merely a balance sheet ratio ; it 
faithfully reflects our regular practice, for 
it is not our custom to take any special steps 
to secure a higher cash or liquidity ratio in 
ordinarily 


our published returns than is 
maintained. 

Our net profit for the year shows the 
trifling decrease of £13,000 by comparison 
with the figure for 1942, the apparent addi- 
tion to our earning power arising from the 
expansion of deposits having been offset by 
taxation, heavier working expenses, and 
provision for outlays, as on repair of 
premises, which cannot be undertaken in 
present conditions. Income tax and N.D.C. 
still comprise our total liability under the 
first heading. Dividends absorb the same 
amount as in the previous year, the same 
allocations have been repeated, and the 
balance of profit and loss account carried 
forward is slightly higher on the year. 


AFFILIATED BANKS 


Our affiliated banks have shared in the 
general expansion of financial resources 
and, overcoming the difficulties common 1 
all of us, continue to play their full part in 
the war effort and in the economic life 
of the areas they serve. The business of 
the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee 
Company continues to grow, with in- 
creasing recognition by the public of the 
advantages of employing an expert and 
efficient corporate body for the wide variety 
of duties that fall to executors and trustees 
in the complicated conditions now pre- 
vailing. 

Here I would like to say a word about 
those branches of the bank, in the Channel 
Islands, which have been cut off from us 
by enemy invasion. Our plans are made 


for resumption of our former activity at the 
earliest practicable moment in the course § 


of liberation ; and I would assure Channel 
Islanders, whether refugees in this country 
or serving in H.M. Forces, that they shall 
not lack the fullest possible financial support 
from this bank when the time comes for 
them to embark upon the task of rehabilita- 
tion. All aid will be given in re-establishing 
the normal economic activities of the Islands 
and in restoring conditions in which their 
people can once again go about their 
business in peace and prosperity. 


POST-WAR BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


I turn now to broader issues, which 
nevertheless have a close bearing on the 
future of our own bank. The tasks of 
reconstruction and readjustment to a state 
of peace will be no less complex than those 
arising in the course of war, and for our 
own part preparatory action has been taken. 
We have established within the bank 2 
“Committee on Post-war Business 
Problems,” in an attempt to foresee 
and prepare for the difficulties which 
will confront our business customers 
and ourselves in the period of transition 
from war to peace economy. We believe 
that, notwithstanding the many uncertain- 
ties in the outlook, an effort of foresight 
and preparedness will prove helpful in 
overcoming the problems that will arise 
and in promoting that expansion of trade 
and enterprise at home and abroad which 
is indispensable to the attainment an 
maintenance of healthy economic con- 
ditions. 

With ready adaptability to circumstances 
and needs as they develop, we feel confident 
that—subject always to our obligations 2 
custodians of our customers’ funds—we 1 
this Bank shall be able to play our part 1? 
the great national effort of revival, expan 
sion and advancement. 


NEED FOR ADAPTABILITY 


To this end constant adaptability is tt 
quired in the types of financial service 
rendered and in their availability to met‘ 
ever-changing and infinitely differing needs. 
Looking to the future, we hold the com 
viction that the economic progress of th 
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country will depend very largely on the 
enterprise and resourcefulness of the small 
business undertaking and the individual 
business man, in whatever branch of 
industry or trade. Too often in the past 
these qualities have been stultified or mis- 
directed through inadequacy of financial 
resources, and it is of the very first import- 
ance that this obstacle should be removed 
as part of the preparation for the process 
of industrial reconstruction and expansion, 
with due emphasis on the special needs of 
the country in the export trade. 

We are earnestly studying possibilities 
of so improving or widening our banking 
service, always presupposing the mainten- 
ance of cheap money as a primary essential, 
as to furnish the fullest possible support 
for promising enterprises under good 
auspices—support which shall be based -as 
much upon the character, integrity and 
business capacity of the borrower as upon 
the extent and nature of his own material 
resources. 


ECONOMIC AND MONETARY POLICY 


Everyone recognises that the post-war 
transition, through conditions which cannot 
yet be clearly foreseen, will be beset by 
difficulties. To make the most of the 
opportunities of victory will require, not 
only patience and self-restraint on the part 


of the public and the business community, 


but great wisdom and understanding on 
the part of the authorities, supported by 
the full collaboration of primary and manu- 
facturing industries, trade and _ finance. 
With these qualities assured, the pitfalls 
in the path from war economy can be 
avoided, and nothing will be allowed to 
stand in the way of our attaining the 
objective of a steadily expanding trend in 
economic life, with ample opportunity for 


' enterprise on the basis of lasting peace. 


During this war the Government, profit- 
ing by experience, has to a large extent 
avoided the evils of inflation, partly by 
direct restrictions on the use of purchasing 
power, partly by controlled distribution of 
supplies, and partly by the use of subsidies 
to hold in check the spiral of price and 
wage increases. The same methods will 
be called for, on a gradually diminishing 
scale, in the immediate post-war period 
until demand and supply are judged likely 
to be in equilibrium in a free market. On 
the other hand, we can be assured that this 
time there will be no misguided attempt 
to enforce a decline in prices through 
measures of deflation ; the authorities are 
alive to the inherent dangers of such a 
policy. 


LESSONS OF EXPERIENCE 


Some adjustments of price will follow 
naturally from reductions in transport and 
insurance charges, curtailment of overtime 
working, higher standards of efficiency 
brought about through renewal of equip- 
ment, and restored competition in produc- 
ton and distribution. But no one, at this 
stage of our knowledge, would dare subject 
the nation, as a matter of deliberate choice, 
to monetary contraction, for everyone now 
sees that such a procedure would bind 
burdens upon our economy in respect of 
outstanding debts and taxation which could 
not be borne and repress that initiative 
without which a healthy expansion of 
economic life would be beyond our powers. 
Mankind is not blind to the lessons of 
experience ; we see .clearly that our best 
interests lie in building upon an established 
equilibrium of wages and prices, avoiding 
the perils of both inflation and deflation. 

In the period following the transition, 
as well as during that process, we shall 
tnjoy the advantage of a deeper under- 
standing of the working of the monetary 
system and fuller appreciation of its effects 
upon the economic life of the nation. In 
late years the Government has expounded 
‘n word and deed its perception of the 
unity which subsists between all branches 
of financial policy—taxation, public borrow- 
‘ng and repayment of debt, monetary 
Management, and the treatment of private 
‘avestment. To the over-riding purposes 
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of full employment and a rising standard 
of welfare this deeper understanding, im- 
proved technique, and wisdom ripened by 
experience can make, I firmly believe, a 
great contribution. Who can doubt that, 
with goodwill and a common acceptance of 
clear ultimate aims, we shall find the way 
to a healthful economy which, while calling 
forth hard work and high endeavour, 
inventiveness and initiative, will assure full 
employment and an ever-rising standard of 
living. 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR COLIN F. CAMPBELL’S 
STATEMENT 


The  seventy-sixth ordinary general 
meeting of Alexanders Discount Company, 
Limited, will be held at the offices of the 
company, 24, Lombard Street, London, 
E.C., on Wednesday, the 26th instant. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman, Mr Colin F. 
Campbell, circulated with the report and 
accounts :— 

Shareholders will notice a further change 
in the form of the accounts, which is due 
to the continued urgent need for economy 
in the use of paper. The shillings and 
pence have been dropped from the figures 
in the balance sheet and profit and loss 
account, which effects a considerable 
economy in space, and I would draw special 
attention to the manner in which the results 
of the year are given in the report of: the 
directors for the past year. 

The form now used is more in keeping 
with modern practice, and I think it will 
be agreed that it states the results of the 
year more clearly. 

e business of the company during the 
past year has been carried on without any 
particular feature to report, due largely to 
the fact that there has been no alteration 
in the rates for money and only unim- 
portant fluctuations in the prices of short- 
dated securities. The Bank rate remained 
at 2 per cent. throughout the year. In my 
view we must now wait till after the war 
for development affecting the discount 
market. When post-war conditions begin 
to operate there is, I think, no doubt that 
the discount market will be able to play 


its part in the change-over of industry from 
war to peace. 


RESULT OF YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


The gross profit, after making provision 
for rebate, taxation and contingencies, is 
shown in the profit and loss account at 
£139,028. After deducting current expenses 
amounting to £44,812, there remains a net 
profit of £94,216, which with the balance 
of £179,406 brought forward from last year 
gives a total of £273,622. 

Out of this sum £5,000 has been trans- 
ferred to staff pension fund, and interim 
dividends on the preference and ordinary 
shares were paid as usual in July, absorbing 
a net amount of £33,000. It is proposed 
at the forthcoming meeting to declare divi- 
dends for the final half-year at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum on the preference 
shares and at the rate of 20 per cent. per 


annum on the ordinary shares, these being - 


the same as in the previous year, and to 
carry forward £192,622 against £179,406 
brought in a year ago. 


THE STAFF 


I am happy to be able to say that though 
more than §0 per cent. of the staff are now 
on .active Service with the armed forces of 
the Crown, they have suffered no casualties 
during the year so far as we have received 
information of them. We send them our 
best wishes coupled with the hope that 
they will soon be able to return to civil life. 

To Mr Bowie and all those who have 
carried on the work of the company during 
the past year, we extend our sincere thanks 
for the efficient manner in which its affairs 
have been conducted. 
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HORROCKSES, CREWDSON 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


LIEUT.-COL. T. M. BROOKS’ 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the 
shareholders of Horrockses, Crewdson and 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 19th 
instant, at the registered office, Yard Works, 
Stanley Street, Preston, Lieut.-Col. Thomas 
M. Brooks (the chairman) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr F. Leadbetter, 
F.C.I.S.) read the notice convening the 
mecting. 

Mr T. B. Robson, F.C.A. (of Price, 
Waterhouse and Company) read _ the 
auditors’ report. 

The chairman said,—My statement has 
been circulated to all shareholders, so I do 
not propose to read it, but I would like to 
apologise to the shareholders for the delay 
which occurred between the publication of 
the directors’ dividend recommendations 
and the circulation of the accounts. 

The delay arose from the desire of the 
directors to announce the dividend recom- 
mendation as soon as possible in order to 
counter hints which have been given, need- 
less to say with any initiation or authority 
from the board, in the Press suggesting the 
possibility of an increased dividend. At the 
time of the announcement the accounts 
were not finally completed, but were 
sufficiently advanced to enable the directors 
to make their recommendation. 

I have every hope that if staff difficulties 
become no worse during 1944, we may be 
able to complete the next accounts earlier 
than in 1943. It is obviously desirable that 
a company whose accounts end at August 
31st hold its meeting before the end of the 
calendar year. It is our aim, conditions 
permitting, to do this in future. 

« The following is the chairman’s state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts : — ; 

During the year Mr Donald Beith re- 
signed his seat on the board, and the 
directors have elected Mr W. M. Murdoch 
to fill the vacancy. Mr Murdoch has a 
long connection with the industry, and the - 
company is very fortunate to secure the 
benefit of his advice and experience. 

Dealing with the accounts, the balance 
from the trading account is slightly higher 
than last year, but J would draw the atten- 
tion of the shareholders to the note on the 
profit and loss account that owing to the 
incidence of E.P.T. the considerable fall 
in profits is not reflected therein. The 
shareholders will remember that last year 
I informed them that our turnover was 
augmented by the sale of stock, and the 
profits of the year materially increased 
thereby. This could not be maintained, 
and we have now arrived at a position where 
we cannot expect adventitious profits of this 
kind to influence our trading profit appre- 
ciably. 

YEAR'S PROFIT 


The receipts from dividends, etc., this 
year are higher by approximately £6,000, 
and the deductions for directors’ fees, de- 
benture interest, depreciation and debenture 
stock sinking fund and war damage 
premiums do not,, I think, call for any 
comment. The net balance for the year, 
therefore, is £85,949, to which must _ be 
added £16,731 brought forward from last 
year and £34,751 now released from EP.FY. 
provision, mainly due to amounts now re- 
charged to a subsidiary company, making 
an available balance of £137,431 as against 
£171,598 last year. ; 

I emphasised last year the importance of 
increasing the amount standing to the re- 
serve for renewals and modernisation, to a 
figure more in keeping with the large sums 
which will be required for these purposes, 
and we have, therefore, as last year, trans- 
ferred to this reserve the amount now te- 
leased from the provision for E.P.T. 


GENERAL RESERVE 


Although it is impossible to visualise at 
the moment the amount of expenditure 
which will be required for development in 
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post-war years, your board are convinced 
that large sums will be needed in this 
direction, and the shareholders will be grati- 
fied to note that with this in view we have 
been able to make a start in perhaps a 
modest way by the creation of a general 
reserve in the sum of £40,000. 

After allocating from the profits of the 
year a sum of £10,000 for contingency re- 
serve and £24,867 in respect of the pro- 
posed dividend of 5 per cent. for the year, 
there remains £27,313 to carry forward to 
next year. 

I would here remind the shareholders 
that owing to past losses the profits are 
not as yet chargeable for income-tax, but 
when these losses are absorbed the net 
results will be affected accordingly. 

There is little to comment on in the 
balance-sheet. The shareholders will 
notice that £15,047 debenture stock has 
been redeemed during the year. The re- 
serve for deferred repairs has this year 
been included with the provision for 
E.P.T., as these two items are closely 
related. 

The reserve for contingencies stands et 
£100,000 as against £75,000 last year, the 
additional £25,000 being made up of 
£10,000 allocated from profits previously 
referred to and £15,000 transferred from a 
provision made in former years against 
possible losses on certain forward contracts. 
This provision, I am glad to say, appears 
to be no longer necessary. 


PROPERTY ACCOUNT 


There has been very little addition dur- 
ing the year to the property account, an 
indication of the impossibility under: pre- 
sent conditions of making capital improve- 
ments. It will be observed that the 
amount standing to the credit of renewals 
and modernisation reserve is now almost 
equal to that of the property and plant 
accounts, but I would point out that this 
figure bears no relation to the amount 
which your directors consider will be 
necessary for the replacement and modern- 
isation of our plant after the war, and, in 
fact, they are of the opinion that further 
sums will have to be provided in the future 
for this purpose if circumstances permit. 


This remark applies also to our stock- , 


in-trade, the quantities of which now being 
carried are lower than for many years. 
These quantities are quite inadequate for 
handling the volume of production and 
sales which we can reasonably expect when 
some of the more onerous restrictions upon 
the output of our mills are removed. . We 
shall find then that the replenishment of 
our stocks is a clamant necessity, and we 
shall need to invest considerable sums of 
money if we are to offer to our customers 
at home and abroad the quality and range 
of service to which they are entitled. 

. All these are important matters in con- 
sidering the liquid position of the company, 
for without consideration of them a false 
impression may be derived from our 
balance-sheet as to the funds required for 
the company’s business. 

It is-with these remarks that I complete 
my review of the balance-sheet by noting, 
as compared with last year, Government 
and other securities are higher at £198,185, 
whilst the cash at the bank is reduced by 
some £70,000. 

Our position under the scheme of con- 
centration remains unchanged, and only 
approximately 40 per cent. of our plant 
has operated during the year. Research 
work, so far as it has been found possible, 
has been carried on during the year, and 
the board feels that the progress which 
has been made in this direction will be 
of value in post-war years. 

_ As far as present conditions will allow, 
improvements in working conditions of our 
operatives have been carried out. We have 
also recently opened a day nursery, where 
the younger children of our workpeople 
receive expert care during working hours. 


THE FUTURE 


I do not propose to forecast our future 
prospects at this stage in the war, but I 
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feel I should emphasise again a point men- 
tioned in my statement last year. Although 
it will be necessary to maintain after the 
war a modified control for a limited period, 
it must not be of such form that indivi- 
duality and private enterprise cannot play 
their full part. 

It is reasonable to assume that industry 
abroad after the war will be rebuilt on 
the most modern lines, particularly in 
devastated countries, and it will only be 
by a quick appreciation of the rapid 
changes in the nature of our trade, together 
with our ability to keep ahead in the pro- 
duction of new fabrics, that we shall be 
able to keep our place in the world’s 
markets. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


The board express their gratitude to 
the managing director, Mr H. H. Mallott, 
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for the way he has guided the affairs of 
the company during the past year. Both 
he and the departmental directors have 
been unceasing in their efforts, and the 
results will, I think, give them cause for 
satisfaction. I should like to record the 
thanks of the board to all members of the 
staff and employees who have so loyally 
supported the management in this difficult 
time. 

To those of our employees now serving 
in H.M. Forces I extend our good wishes, 
and to the relatives of those who have lost 
their lives since our last meeting I express 
the deep sympathy of myself and my 
colleagues. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The directors retiring in accordance with 
the articles of association were re-elected 
to the board, and Messrs. Price, Water- 
house and Company were reappointed 
auditors. The meeting concluded with a 
vote of thanks to the chairman. 





BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


DEPOSIT AND CURRENT ACCOUNT FIGURES ANOTHER RECORD 
POST-WAR RESTORATION PLANS 
“A FERTILISING STREAM OF CREDIT” 
MR EDWIN FISHER ON BANKS’ ROLE 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Edwin Fisher, on the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1943, to be submitted at the forty-ninth 
ordinary general meeting of the stock- 
holders, to be held at the head office of 
the bank, 54 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3, on the 24th instant. , 

It has been decided once again that the 
proceedings at the annual general meeting 
should be restricted to formal business, and, 
instead of my usual address, I am accord- 
ingly sending to stockholders, with the 
report and accounts, a few remarks on the 
position and progress of the bank during 
the past year. 


CHANGES ON THE DIRECTORATE 


Before I pass to our own affairs, I would 
wish to express on behalf of this bank the 
sense of grief which we all feel at the death 
of Mr Reginald McKenna, who held the 
position of chairman of the Midland Bank 
for many years with such distinction. 

Through the sudden death of Sir John 
Caulcutt, in April last, we have lost one 
of the most able bankers of the day. His 
name will live long in our memories, and I, 
for my own part, have lost a friend who 
counted for much in my daily life. We 
also record with deep regret the death, in 
October, of Sir James Fortescue Flannery, 
Bart. 

It gave much pleasure and satisfaction to 
learn that the honour of a Baronetcy had 
been conferred upon our deputy-chairman, 
Sir William Macnamara Goodenough, in 
the 1943 New Year Honours. In May last 
he was appointed to succeed Sir John Caul- 
cutt as chairman of Barclays. Bank 


_ (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). 


Mr Walter Osborne Stevenson has been 
elected a vice-chairman of the bank and 
Sir John Donald Horsfall, Bart., chairman 
of our West Yorkshire local board, and the 
Hon. Patrick Charles Kinnaird, M.C., a 


local director at Pall Mall East, have been 


appointed directors. 

We record with sorrow that since our last 
report was issued to stockholders a further 
92 members of the staff have lost their lives 
in the service of their country, making 2 
total of 252 fatal casualties since the war 
began. In addition, there are now 43 re- 
ported as missing and 199 known to be 
prisoners of war. 

Following the notice of meeting there is 
a notice given of an extraordinary general 
meeting to be held on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1944. The purpose of this meeting 
is to sanction an alteration in our articles 


of association so as to permit of the appoint- 
ment of an additional deputy-chairman of 
the bank. 


CURRENT, DEPOSIT AND OTHER 
ACCOUNTS 


Our current, deposit and other accounts 
at December 31, 1943, attained the record 
high level of £822,499,871, compared with 
£720,976,569 at the close of 1942. The 


aggregate figures of the eleven London / 
clearing banks, so far as they are available | 


for comparison, show that this movement 
conforms in a general way with that for 
the banks as a whole, but stockholders will 
be interested to know that our own bank 
has again somewhat enlarged its propor- 
tionate share of the total increase. 

In each month during the past three 
years the number of current accounts in 
our books has grown substantially, and the 
rate of growth has gained momentum from 
one year to the next. This movement is 
spread throughout the country with an 
evenness which is quite remarkable, and 
the large and continuous advance in the 
number of banking accounts must, in the 
aggregate, represent an appreciable 
economy of time and effort to the business 
community and the private individual. 


CASH IN HAND, ETC. 


Our cash in hand and with the Bank o! 
England ; balances with other British banks 
and cheques in course of collection ; money 
at call and short notice; bills discounted 
and Treasury deposit receipts have risen to 
a total of £458,109,009, which represents 2 
proportion of 55.69 per cent. of our current, 
deposit and other accounts. Treasuty 
deposit receipts, which have increased dut- 
ing the year from {£191,500,000 (0 
£291,000,000, have become the largest of 
our assets, as it has been evident for some 
time that they would. The rise in ou 
investments, excluding those in subsidiaty 
banks, from £206,459,854 to £216,391,76 
was smaller than in the previous twelve 
months. Advances have undergone 2 
further reduction from £169,213,319 © 
£160,976,408, but notwithstanding this col- 
traction in the most remunerative outlet for 
the employment of our funds. the large 
resources at our disposal have helped us t 
show an increase in our profit for the yea". 


NET PROFIT 


The net profit of the bank for the yea 
ended 31st December last, after payment 
all charges and after making provision for 
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all bad and doubtful debts and for con- 
tingencies, amounted to £1,584,113 IIs. 5d., 
which compares with the figure of 
£1,529,743 17s. 7d. for 1942. As will be 
seen from the report, the directors have 
allocated from the profit £250,000 to con- 
tingency account and £250,000 to premises 
reserve account (for deferred repairs and re- 
instatement). Interim dividends at the 
same rates as in 1942 were paid on 
August 9ih last. The directors now recom- 
mend the payment of final dividends of § 
per cent., making Io per cent. for the year, 
on the “ A” stock and 7 per cent., making 
14 per cent. for the year, on the “B” stock 
and “C” stock, less income-tax in each 
case. 
TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The debt we owe for the untiring devo- 
tion of the staff has not become less, and 
an expression of our gratitude to them will 
be proposed at the meeting. Stockholders 


may be interested to learn of the extension’ 


of the bank’s scheme of awards for the 
education of sons of members of the per- 
manent clerical staffs and pensioners of this 
bank, of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) and of the British staff of 
Barclays Bank (France), Limited, and that 
similar arrangements are being considered 
for the benefit of their daughters. Awards, 
which up to the present have been confined 
to St. Edward’s School, Oxford, are now 
available at about 20 schools up and down 
the country. 


. POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


‘As our belief in ultimate victory has 
been gradually transformed from a dogged 
act of faith into a well-founded conviction, 
thoughts have turned more and more 
urgently towards the aftermath and the 
problems which will follow. It is well that 
this should be so, for events do not wait 
upon plans. It seems now to be widely 
recognised that without international colla- 
boration we cannot look forward with con- 
fidence to the future. But no international 
system can be expected to do more than 
provide conditions favourable to the fruitful 
development of international relationships. 
Within such a system the ultimate prosperity 
of each State must chiefly depend—as the 
prosperity of the individual within the State 
depends—upon . its own efforts, and it 
should be borne in mind that the progress 
of one brings advantage to all. Therefore 
we owe it as much to our neighbours as 
to ourselves to devote our energies early 
and effectively to the task before us. 

Our purpose must be to achieve and 
maintain maximum efficiency in every de- 
partment of national life. Full employ- 
ment, which is our declared policy and 
ardent desire, can be attained in its true 
sense only by this means, for effort ill- 
applied is but one step in advance of no 
effort at all and can do very little to further 
the objects upon which our hopes are set. 


QUESTION OF CONTROL 


We ourselves have seen, as our balance- 
sheet demonstrates so forcibly, the bank’s 
vast and growing deposits directed mainly 
to Government use for the furtherance of 
the war effort and our commercial advances 
shrinking. But after the war, houses will 
have to be built, stocks replenished, repairs 
of all kinds put in hand, machinery installed 
or brought up to date for peacetime require- 
ments, and through these and the other 
manifold processes of the great transition 
from war to peace, changes may be looked 
for in the composition of our balance-sheet. 
I need scarcely say that our own bank, in 
company with the other British banks, will 
add its full weight to the forces of restora- 
ton. One does not expect a sudden or 
violent change-over, for the period follow- 
ing the war will be dominated by scarcity, 
emphasised by the latent demand which will 
then spring to life. For this reason we 
must anticipate a measure of control, with 
the exercise of priorities, until the whole 
machine adjusts itself to the new conditions. 
But no one will want to see the continuance 
of any control which has outlived its pur- 
pose, for although there must always be 
safeguards to protect the interests of the 
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State and of the community, the very same 
interests are best served by giving full rein 
to those priceless assets, individuality and 
enterprise, which can flourish only in an 
atmosphere of freedom. In this immediate 
period after the war, we may expect to see 
activity and stimulus to employment, but 
we must so prepare ourselves that the 
prosperity which such a condition creates 
does not blind us to the problems which 
will follow. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


Situated as we are, our dependence on 
imports cannot be denied, and imports have 
to be paid for by exports. Thus, even after 
making allowance for the increased pro- 
ductive power which has been generated at 
home during the impelling war years, we 
must build up our overseas trade if we 
are to restore, let alone improve, our 
standard of living. Not forgetting that, 
under the stimulus of war conditions, 
secondary industries have been developed 
and extended in primary producing coun- 
tries, we should in looking forward be ever 
conscious of the fact that in world markets 
both our merchandise and our services may 
be expected to meet a growing rigour of 
competiton as the deficiencies arising out 
of the war are made good and the more 
permanent pattern of the future emerges. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that through the 
industrial development that has taken place 
in those countries, their standards of life 
should tend to rise, and they should be in 
a position to utilise their gain in purchasing 
power in the markets of the world to the 
benefit of all concerned. 

Therefore, let us set our face againsi 
avoidable rigidity in all its forms and adopt 
as a guiding principle the best possible use 
of our skill and resources, aimed at the 
utmost economic production of goods and 
services. A fertilising stream of credit, 
cheap and adequate to the needs of com- 
merce and industry, has a natural place in 
the general scheme of this national en- 
deavour, and we also look for such adjust- 
ment in taxation as can be made to ease the 
attainment of the required goal. 

Although it is possible to consider the 
post-war period in two phases, the first, the 
period of transition, is bound to merge so 
gradually into the second as to render the 
dividing line indistinguishable. Therefore, 
throughout the whole period we must keep 
the ultimate objective of efficiency in every 


- sphere well in mind. But it is not enough 


merely to attain efficiency ; in a dynamic 
world we must maintain it, pressing forward 
in search of new products, new methods 
and new processes, and it is for this reason 
that we welcome the rising consciousness 
in this country of the fundamental import- 
ance of research. ° 


IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 


The course of our history shows to our 
credit many remarkable scientific achieve- 
ments, but in the past it seems that we 
have not been fully alive to the potentialities 
of research. There is a very urgent case 
for pressing the application of research to 
practical problems of every kind until full 
appreciation of its value induces positive 
action by all the components of our 
economic system. That we possess the 
necessary skill and inventiveness has been 
made abundantly clear by the scientific 
triumphs applied to military purposes of 
which we have been permitted a glimpse, 
and we may be sure that, when it is pos- 
sible to move the veil of military secrecy 
still further aside, the evidence will be 
greatly fortified by what is revealed. 

Our future depends upon ourselves. But 
not upon ourselves alone, for, without 
understanding amongst the nations, our dili- 
gence, our industry, our inventive genius 
and our business sense would not suffice 
to restore our prosperity, much less to in- 
crease it, nor, indeed, would other nations 
find themselves in better case. Therefore 
we must devote ourselves to the construc- 
tion of an international order, bringing to 
the task untiring sympathy, patience and 
perseverance through which alone there 
can be raised a structure of enduring 
quality. 
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RIO DE JANEIRO FLOUR 
MILLS AND GRANARIES, 
LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of the Rio de 
Janeiro Flour Mills and Granaries, Limited, 
was held on the 18th instant in London, 
Mr G. M. Sheppard presiding. 

The chairman said that during the year 
ended September 30, 1943, the company 


» had had more than the usual difficulties to 


contend with. There had been but little 
if any shortage of flour supplies, but, owing 
to reduced transport, distribution had been 
interfered with. 

So far as the future of Brazil was con- 
cerned, the development of local industries 
seemed to be almost unending and it ap- 
peared as if many of the new developments 
had come to stay. Such being the case, 
the company’s future could be looked upon 
with a certain amount of confidence. The 
following. cable had been received from the 
general manager in Rio: —“ Demand for all 
products satisfactory future prospects pro- 
mising.” 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the dividend for the year of 8 per cent., 
less tax, was approved. 


OROVILLE DREDGING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


LARGER REVENUE FROM 
INVESTMENTS 


The thirty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Oroville Dredging Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 2oth instant, in 
London, Mr F. W. Baker (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts:—Dividends received 
from the company’s holding of shares in 
Pato Mines (Colombia) Limited, Pato 


Consolidated Gold Dredging, Limited, 
and Asnazu Gold Dredging, Limited, 
amount to £46,921. Other credits 


in the profit and loss account amount to 
£3,795. From the total credits of £50,717 
—after debiting all charges in London, in- 
cluding income-tax—the balance to the 
credit of profit and loss account for the 
period carried to the balance-sheet is 
£36,334. Adding to this amount the credit 
balance from the previous year and deduct- 
ing the dividend paid in January, 1943, and 
the dividend recommended for the year, a 
balance of £104,925 is carried forward at 
September 30, 1943. 

The income from dividends during the 
year amounted to £46,921, against £28,750 
for the previous year, an increase of 
£18,171, which is accounted for by the fact 
that, although no dividend was paid by 
Bulolo Gold Dredging, Limited, during 
the year, a dividend of 5 cents per share 
was paid by the Asnazu Gold Dredging, 
Limited, and the cash position of Pato 
Mines (Colombia), Limited, permitted that 
company to declare a dividend of 6s. per 
share, free of income-tax. 

The directors have decided to recommend 
the payment of a dividend for the year to 
September 30, 1943, of 9d. per share (183 
per cent.), less income-tax at 7s, in the f, - 
payable on January 29, 1944. 


THE COMPANY’S INTERESTS 


I feel no useful purpose could be served 
by repeating the details as furnished in the 
report, which should give shareholders the 
fullest information. JI should like to state, 
however, that operations on our interests 
in Colombia, both at Pato Consolidated 
Gold Dredging, Limited, and Asnazu Gold 
Dredging, Limited, are continuing very 
satisfactory, and, apart from the necessity 
of the closing down of two dredges on the 
Pato property owing to the difficulty of get- 
ing supplies, the profits of the company are 
being well maintained by the handling of 
higher-grade gravel, and up to present the 
payment of dividends at the rate of 30 cents 
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per annum is being continued. With regard 
to Bulolo Gold Dredging, Limited, it is 
satisfactory to learn that the dredges are 
generally intact, excepting that certain equip- 
ment has been taken from some of them 
for war purposes, also that as the enemy 
has been cleared from Lae'and Salamaua, 
the company is a step nearer to getting per- 
sonnel on the property, aang I feel that, 
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owing to the difficulty of getting supplies, 
air transport, etc., it will not be until after 
the war before operations can be resumed. 
A preliminary claim for war damage, 
amounting to about £740,000 (Australian), 
has been filed with the Australian War 
Damage Commission. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


RESERVE EQUALS PAID-UP CAPITAL 


BANKS’ POST-WAR DUTIES 


BENEFITS OF PAST ACCUMULATIONS 


MR COLIN F. CAMPBELL’S STATEMENT 


The one hundred and eleventh annual 
general meeting of the National Provincial 
Bank, Limited, will be held on 27th instant 
at 15, Bishopsgate, London, E.C 

The address of the chairman, Mr Colin 
F. Campbell, was posted to the members on 
January 19th with the annual report and 
balance-sheet in order to shorten the busi- 
ness of the meeting. 

In his address Mr Campbell stated : 

I propose to continue the plan, which 
has been adopted during the recent years of 
war, of submitting to shareholders by 
means of a circular some of the main fea- 
tures connected with the work of the bank 
during the past year. The proceedings at 
the annual general meeting, to be held on 
January 27, 1944, will be confined to the 
necessary formal business. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The changes during the past year have 
been very few in number. The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Burghley relinquished his seat on the 
board in September, upon his appointment 
as Governor of Bermuda, and in his place 
the directors have appointed Mr F. G. 
Robinson, who had been a local director 
of the bank for a number of years. Mr 
Robinson is chairman of E. S. and A. 
Robinson, Limited, of Bristol, and enjoys 
a wide business_experience which cannot 
fail to be of great advantage to this bank. 


GRINDLAY AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


It is with deep regret that I have to re- 
port the untimely death of Colonel Stuart 
Low, chairman of Messrs. Grindlay and 
Co., Limited. Colonel Low decided to 
proceed to India in November, 1942, in 
connection with the business of the bank, 
and the ship on which he was travelling 


was torpedoed and sunk off the west coast . 


of Africa. All the passengers on board 
were reported as missing and ultimately 
as lost. 

The experience of Colonel Low, to- 
gether with his knowledge of the business 
of the bank both in India and London, will 
be greatly missed by his colleagues. The 
directors of Messrs Grindlay and Co., 
Limited, have appointed Mr _ Trevor 
J. Matthews, who has been a director of 
the bank for many years, to become its 
chairman. 


‘ MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


During the year Mr W. Hadwick was 
appointed deputy chief general manager 
under Mr Ernest Cornwall, while Mr R. 
H. Cutting and Mr L. J. Williams were 
appointed additional joint general managers. 
The calls made upon the bank by the 
Ministry of Labour for the release of both 
men and women in connection with war 
service continued throughout the year, and 
I am glad to say that we have been able to 
meet their requirements and have also car- 
ried out the recommendations of the Ken- 
net Committee. This has not been ac- 
complished without a very great effort on 
the part of all concerned, and I take this 


opportunity of placing on record the thanks 
of the directors, both to the management 
and staff, for the loyal and untiring way 
in which they have faced the situation. I 
do not hesitate to say that the efficiency 
of the work in the bank has been main- 
tained, and this is due to the patriotic 
manner in which all members of the staff 
have fulfilled the tasks allotted to them. 

The close co-operation between the staff 
association, ladies’ guild, messengers’ guild 
and the directors has continued to our 
mutual interest throughout the year. 

I would also repeat this year my appre- 
ciation of the considerate attitude of our 
customers towards any inconvenience to 
which they may have been subjected 
through war conditions. 


MEN WITH THE SERVICES, AND 
CASUALTIES 


It will interest shareholders to know that 
we now have over 4,000 members of 
the staff either serving in the Forces or 
directed into industry, and we con- 
tinue to receive news of decorations 
awarded. We extend our good wishes for 
their welfare and a safe and early return to 
their homes. 

I greatly regret that a number have made 
the supreme sacrifice in defence of their 
country, and to their families we express 
our deepest sympathy. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
RESERVE FUND 


In 1931, we, in common with other 
banks, thought it prudent to meet the situ- 
ation arising from the heavy fall in values 
of gilt-edged investments by making a 
transfer from our reserve fund to our in- 
ternal reserves. The amount so transferred, 
viz., £1,479,416, reduced our reserve fund 
from £9,479,416 to £8,000,000. In 1937, 
we increased the reserve fund to £8,500,000 
by transferring to it £500,000 from the 
balance carried forward in profit and loss 
account. 

It will be observed in the accounts now 
presented to shareholders that the reserve 
fund again equals the amount of the paid 
up capital at a figure of £9,479,416. To 
accomplish this the bank has transferred 
from its internal reserves to the reserve 
fund the sum of £979,416. 

The principal item in the balance sheet, 
that of the bank’s liability on current, 
deposit and other accounts, stands at 


£521,342,279, an increase of £47,654,739 in 
the year. 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


The balance sheet continues to show a 
strong liquid position, cash, short money, 
bills and Treasury deposit receipts repre- 
senting 50.2 per cent. of the deposits. 

It is worthy of note that as against the 
increase in our deposits of £47,654,739 our 
holding of Treasury deposit receipts has 
increased by £57,500,000 during the same 
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period. 25.9 per cent. of our deposits is 
represented by securities, mostly short- 
dated British Government issues, while 
only 20.8 per cent. is represented by 
advances. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The net profit accruing as a result of the 
year’s work amounts to £1,256,394 19s. 5d. 
as compared with £1,132,018 7s. 4d. for the 
year 1942. A sum of £564,175 5s. 7d. is 
brought forward from the previous year. 

Dividends at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
annum require £710,956 4s. od. net, and 
after allocating 


To Bank Premises Account 100,000 

» Pension Fund 150,000 

» War Contingencies Fund 250,000 
a sum of £609,614 Is. od. is left to be 
carried forward to the next account. 


THE OUTLOOK 


So long as the war lasts, the relatively 
low figure of advances is likely to continue 
as the banks confine their advances to those 
connected with the war effort, but the 
minds of all men are now being directed 
towards post-war problems, and from this 
point of view a condition of liquidity is 
essential. 

It can be assumed that the standard of 
living in this country will be sustained only 
so long as our export trade is maintained 
and developed. When the war restrictions 
on advances are removed, expenditure for 
reconstruction purposes and for the re- 
habilitation of the trade of the country will 
be heavy. The Banks, with their huge 
deposits, will be called upon to find a great 
deal of the money required, and this 
demand will come not only from the public 
bodies and great industrial companies, but 
from the merchants and the small traders, 
in an effort to re-establish their connections 
at home and abroad. 


HELP FOR MERCHANTS AND SMALL 
TRADERS 


This bank has always kept in touch with 
the merchants and the small traders and, in 
view of the heavy sacrifices which the war 
has imposed on many of them, it will be 
our policy to continue to extend to the 
utmost possible degree such credit facilities 
as they require so that they may be able to 
restart and to develop their businesses. 

It is not surprising that there should be 
anxiety in the minds of many people whose 
livelihood depends upon regular employ- 
ment after the war. The recollection of the 
conditions in the labour market after the 
last war has left its mark. Legislation alone 
cannot create prosperity, however im- 
portant it may be in its own realm ; it is 
to the sound and energetic development of 
industry that we have to look. In the 
sphere of finance, which is largely in the 
hands of the joint stock banks,. far-sighted 
and sympathetic collaboration will be 
essential, and it will be our wish to provide 
a full measure of support. 


THE NATION'S SAVINGS 


The past year has witnessed further 
satisfactory progress in National Savings. 
and it may be hoped that the saving habit, 
once begun, will continue in times of peace 
and not gradually fade away. The tempti- 
tion to ease off will arise as the stress of 
war diminishes, while the need for saving 
will increase rather than decline in fact 
of the necessity for rebuilding the nations 
capital resources. 

It is probably not recognised how greatly 
we have benefited in recent years from the 
vast reserves of capital which were accumu- 
lated in days gone by, and it is, therefore, 
no exaggeration to say that without these 
great capital reserves, the task of financing 
the war would have been well-nigh 
impossible. 

In the meantime, with the war at the 
height of its intensity, we are all urged 
support to the utmost of our power the 
forthcoming “Salute the Soldier” Appel 
in order that it may be an outstanding 
success. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


INCREASED RESOURCES AND EARNING POWER 
PROBLEMS FOR THE FUTURE 
RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF EXPORT TRADE 
LORD WARDINGTON’S VIEWS 


The annual general meeting of Lloyds 
Bank Limited will be held on the 28th 
instant at the head office, 71 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord Wardington, 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 

My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I am 
circulating my address to the members in 
advance of the general meeting to be held 
on the 28th instant, thus following the pro- 
cedure of the last two years. I have again 
to deplore the loss through death of two of 
our colleagues. Sir Guy Garnet joined our 
board in 1927 and was held in the highest 
regard and affection by us all. The practi- 
cal common sense, derived from long ex- 
perience, which he brought to bear on all 
questions, was of great service to our de- 
liberations, while his high principles and 
courageous outlook made him a most valu- 
able colleague and friend. 

The same may be said with equal truth 
in regard to Lord Luke, who died last 
February. Not only had he the advantage 
of long experience at the head of a great 
business, but his wide sympathies and con- 
nection with so many charitable objects 
made his name known wherever suffering 
and illness were experienced, and his death 
will be deplored by all. 

Since our last annual general meeting 
we have had the pleasure of electing the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Luke of Pavenham, D.L., 
ason of our late director, and Major Egbert 
Cadbury, D.S.C., D.F.C., to seats on our 


BALANCE SHEET 


The story which our balance-sheet has 
to tell for the year 1943 is simply another 
chapter of the plain tale it has had to re- 
count for each of the war years. Under 
the influence of deficit borrowing by the 
Treasury our deposits have continued their 
upward trend at about the same rate, and 
the whole of our additional resources has 
gone directly to the promotion of the war 
effort in the form of extended credit to the 
Government. Thus the rise of £82 million 
in our deposits is more than balanced by 
the increase of £70 in Treasury deposit re- 
ceipts and £18 million in our gilt-edged 
investments, whilst loans and advances to 
customers have suffered a further decline 
of £7 million. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


Naturally, such an important addition to 
our resources has meant increased earning 
power, but no one who has followed my 
remarks in previous years will expect the 
whole of the increased earnings to have 
found their way into our net profits. To take 
One item alone, a turther drop in our ad- 
vances to customers, which is our best 
interest-earning asset, counterbalances, so 
far as profits are concerned, the greater 
part of the increase in our Treasury de- 
Posit receipts. Then, too, we have felt it 
only right, in these difficult and costly 
umes, to help our loyal and hard-working 
staff to balance their family budgets by a 
cash bonus which we paid to them just 
before Christmas. Nevertheless, after meet- 
ing our heavy charges for income-tax 
and national defence contribution, there 
Temains a balance of profit available for 
distribution of £1,515,000, an increase of 
£151,000 on the preceding year. 

_ We made a start last year towards build- 
ing up a separate war contingency fund for 
Certain purposes, the nature of which I 


‘broadly indicated to you at that time. We 


have thought it very desirable to make a 
further addition to that fund this year and 


at the same time to allot £200,000 to our 
general contingency fund and £100,000 to 


Our premises account. Having regard to 


the continued growth in our figures and 
the uncertainties of the post-war period, 
shareholders will I am sure agree that these 
are prudent and reasonable provisions. We 
are then able to recommend the payment 
of our usual dividend, leaving quite a sub- 
stantial amount to increase the balance car- 
ried forward. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


I have shown how the whole of any 
increase in our deposits is at once made 
available to HM Government in the form 
of Treasury Deposit Receipts or National 
War Bonds. From the point of view of 
the country as a whole, however, it would 
be preferable if the public were to subscribe 
direct for Government loan issues, rather 
than keep their deposits with the bank and 
leave it to us to invest the money in 
Government securities. As I pointed out in 
my speech to the shareholders in January, 
1942, the necessity for saving and investing 
all that is possible still holds good. 

The deposits of the public represent 
potential purchasing power, and in order 
to assist the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to keep his promised intertion of repaying 
Savings Certificates, and other savings 
securities, in money of the same value as 
when it was received, it is desirable that 
the purchasing power inherent in deposits 
should not be kept in a form liable to the 
temptation of expenditure, but should be 
removed temporarily out of harm’s way 
into one of the forms of Government 
savings securities. Every increase in pur- 
chasing power, unaccompanied by a com- 
mensurate rise in the amount of consumable 
goods, only adds to the difficulty of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in laying the 
bogy of inflation. 


POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


Our balance-sheet of to-day bears little 
resemblance to those of pre-war days. Not 
only are the figures greatly swollen, but 
their proportions one to another have com- 
pletely altered. It is true that they show 
a greatly increased condition of liquidity, 
but they represent a picture which in 
former days would have been considered 
much more applicable to an investment 
trust business than to a bank. This raises 
problems which become more and more 
immediate every month the war draws 
nearer to its end. When that happy day 
arrives it would seem inevitable that there 
will be great demands for financial assist- 
ance of various kinds in the great work of 
reconstruction. Countless firms will re- 
quire help in the turn over from wartime 
to peace production. Machinery will have 
to be replaced or converted ; destruction of 
buildings made good ; new houses erected ; 
demobilised men from the Forces will want 
capital with which to start new businesses, 
or to reopen those which have been shut 
down in their absence ; and many millions 
of pounds will be required for these 


urposes. 

It is probable that the capital market will 
remain closed to the general public for a 
time, as the demands of the Government 
will not cease immediately after the last 
shot has been fired, and the necessary 
money for reconstruction will have to be 
found elsewhere. I have no doubt that 
the banks will not only be anxious to play 
their part in the great tasks then facing the 
country, but they will be also willing to be 
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more elastic in their views as to what con- 
stitutes a legitimate banking loan. It has 
been generally regarded as a principle in 
deposit banking that medium or even short 
term loans for capital purposes ought not 
to form part of their business. In theory 
that is perfectly sound, but banks are at 
present so strong and enjoy such a liquid 
position, that some departure from strict 
principles would seem to be justified in 
the conditions which are likely to confront 
us after the war. 


ADVANCES AND LOANS 


A glance at our figures, and they are 
very similar to those of other banks, shows 
that if we returned to anything like the 
proportion which our advances bore to our 
deposits in more normal times, we could 
increase our loans by over £200 million 
and still be lending only 50 per cent. of our 
deposits. If this change-over took place in 
all the banks there could be an increase 
of well over £1,000 million in their ad- 
vances to the public, without in any way 
laying them open to the criticism that they 
were “over-lent.” Admittedly, on the 
figures of our balance-sheet, this result 
could only be obtained by the equivalent 
realisation of our more liquid assets, by 
turning Treasury Deposit Receipts and 
short-term Government bonds into cash as 
they mature ; but this would only take place 
gradually, as shortage of material, and pos- 
sibly also for a time of labour; would pre- 
vent anything like the whole amount being 
required at once, and the demands on the 
Treasury and on the banks would in conse- 
quence be staggered over a period. Apart 
from the banks, there will no doubt be 
other agencies ready to finance the re- 
starting of our peace-time activities. 


AN IMPORTANT POINT 


On the whole question of post-war re- 
construction an important point was 
stressed in the report of the delegation 
appointed by the League of Nations last 
year, over which Sir Frederick Phillips 
presided. It is a point in which industry 
generally is very closely concerned, and I 
have no doubt the authorities are giving 
it careful consideration, but it would be 
a great relief to industry if some definite 
announcement could be made. The report 
states, “The post-war problems created 
by the construction of war plants will be 
particularly serious if provision is not 
made to allow producers to amortise their 
plants adequately during the war. If, in 
interests of national revenue, amortisation 
rates are kept low, so that at the end 
of the war the unamortised capital value 
of the plant greatly exceeds its capital 
value as determined by the income it can 
earn in the production of peace-time goods, 
a powerful factor of dislocation will have 
been created.” It will be seen that the 
whole question of the equitable working 
of the Excess Profits Tax is closely con- 
nected with the point raised by the Dele- 
gation’s Report. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Of all the tasks before us, none is more 
important than the re-establishment of our 
export trade. Without it we can neither ° 
eat nor work. Both food and raw material 
are essential for our livelihood, whether we 
are engaged in production for our home 
or foreign consumption, but without an 
adequate export trade we shall be unable to 
pay for the food and raw materials required 
for both. It is idle, therefore, to suppose 
that we can exist on home markets alone. 
Our means of payment for necessary im- 
ports have been largely curtailed during the 
war. 

Not only have our exports been reduced, 
but there has been a great reduction in our 
foreign investments, the interest on which 
provided one of our chief invisible exports, 
and as other invisible exports have also 
been cut down, we shall be more than ever 

ependent on restoring our visible exports 
to the fullest extent. It is highly desirable, 
therefore, that no unnecessary obstacle 
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should be placed in the way of our doing 
so, and that the paths for our export trade 
should be kept as fully open as possible. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I cannot conclude these remarks without 
paying a very sincere tribute to those who 
carry on the daily work of the bank, and 
reminding the shareholders of what they 
owe to the very hard-working members of 
our permanent and temporary staff. It is 
an outstanding fact that, in spite of our 
having released for national service more 
than half our pre-war male staff, we are 
running the bank to-day with hardly any 
t 
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serious diminution of our services to the 
public and with a smoothness which, in 
the circumstances, is truly remarkable, and 
can only have been attained by good 
organisation, hard work and a strong sense 
of duty. 

For this we have to thank not only our head 
office executive and the staff in general, but 
perhaps more particularly our sorely tried 
branch managers who, in many cases, have 
been left with hardly a single trained man 
to help them in the office. I am sure that 
the shareholders will wish me to express 
on their behalf our highest appreciation of 
the work of the staff during the past year. 





WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


INCREASED RESOURCES LEAD TO LARGER PROFIT 
POST-WAR CURRENCY AND TRADE PROBLEMS 


MANPOWER AND EQUIPMENT NEEDS 
THE HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT’S VIEWS 


The annual general meeting of the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, will be held 
on the 26th instant at the head office, 41, 
Lothbury, London, E.C. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman, the Hon. Rupert E. Beckett, 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 

This statement is circulated to share- 
holders, together with the balance sheet 
and profit and loss account of your bank 
and its subsidiary Ulster Bank, Limited. 
The Westminster Bank has made a profit 
of £1,347,815, which is an increase on last 
year of £110,230, and has resulted from the 
increased resources which have been at 
our disposal during the past year. These 
augmented figures of money lodged with 
us are, of course, observable in the case of 
all the clearing banks, though the West- 
minster has not shown the same propor- 
tionate increase as some others. This may 
be ascribed to the fact that the Westminster 
Bank is a comparatively late-comer in 
some districts where war-time production 
is most intensive, and therefore, compared 
with other banks longer established in those 
neighbourhoods, has a lesser share in the 
expansion of deposits, which results from 
continuous and heavy Government dis- 
bursements. The tendency of our loans 
to customers is still in a downward direc- 
tion, which, again, is a feature common to 
all banks. : 

After paying dividends, less tax, of 18 
per cent. on the partly-paid shares and 
12} per cent. on the stock, the directors 
have decided to make the usual provision 
of £300,000 to officers’ pension fund and 
to allocate £250,000 to the bank premises 
reinstatement and rebuilding fund. The 
Ulster Bank figures speak for themselves. 
They show satisfactory progress and call 
for no special comment. 


STRONG POSITION TO MEET CALLS 


_As is disclosed by the balance sheet of 
Westminster Bank, the large increases in 
our resources over the past year appear as 
assets in the form of Government loans, 
maturing at varying dates, nearly a half 
within ten years, and Treasury deposit 
receipts, which have a currency of six 
months and represent the largest item on 
the assets side of our balance sheet—{£149 
million. Thus we are in a strong position 
to find the wherewithal to meet all calls 
made upon us by our depositors when the 
inevitable demands ensue, and to meet 
liberally requirements for loans and over- 
drafts, which, at the present time, have 
sunk to a figure out of all proportion to the 
accepted canons of joint Stock banking. 
For the domestic side of banking, therefore, 
we can say that we are fully equipped. 
But many other . questions that will 
demand solution are by no means clear, apd 
yet are vital to us as a nation. Among 


these are the post-war value of our cur- 
rency, the question of exchanges, and the 


means by which international trade may 
be got going again in an impoverished 
world. 


A WORD OF WARNING 


In the limited space at my disposal it 
is impossible adequately to discuss the 
various schemes that have been put forward 
by economists and others in different parts 
of the world. I will, however, utter a word 
of warning, which may be unpalatable, but 
which I feel we must heed. It is the 
unwisdom of accepting at this stage obiter 
dicta as to what we can or cannot afford. 
There is danger here: human nature, being 
what it is, is ever ready to accept easy 
phrases and_ pleasant prognostications. 
Some cry out for immediate legislation to 
give permanent sanction to what can be 
no more, at the present time, than ideas. 

Just reflect that after the last war the 
Government debt stood at some £8,000 
million, and the intervening period between 
the two wars was a time of continued 
economic stress and makeshift, arising, as 
I interpret it, out of the fact that Europe 
had not emerged from the welter of poverty 
and uncertainty which was the legacy of 
the nations having exhausted their re- 
sources by more than four years of war, 
1914-1918. Already the Government debt 
in this country has risen to more than 
£18,000 million, and the end is not yet. 
The costs of service of the debt will have 
increased considerably. All nations in the 
world war are in the same dilemma and are 
spending on a similarly prodigious scale. 
I repeat, then, how can anyone say at this 
stage what we can afford when the longed- 
for days of peace at last arrive? 


ESSENTIALS FOR TRADE REVIVAL 


But to get world trade going again will 
be a paramount necessity, and the oppor- 
tunities of so doing will devolve upon the 
shoulders of the Allied Nations. The 
obvious essentials, in order to achieve early 
success, are that all nations work peaceably 
together exchanging goods and services on 
a mutually beneficial basis, but I imagine 
that some considerable time will elapse 
before the nations of the world can be 
envisaged as working peaceably together. 
The aftermath of war will, I am afraid, 
produce some very natural but unpleasant 
reactions in the hearts and minds of those 
who have been under the harrow, and 
undergone the miseries of invasion, starva- 
tion and slavery. 

The prime need for them will be an 
adequate supply of food, shelter and 
clothing, and it will not be until these wants 
have been supplied that the rebuilding of 
industry, whereby they can _ exchange 
goods and services, can be undertaken. 
Thus for some time after the war the Allies 
will have to be, as it were, self-contained, 
and perform the réle of general provider 
to the stricken nations and re-creator of 
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their industries. The first essential step 
then is for the Allies to thresh out inter se 
the means towards these ends. America, 
Russia, China and ourselves should be able 
to achieve miracles so long as our solidarity 
as war comrades can be continued in years 
of peace. 


CURRENCY SCHEMES AND GOLD 


Second only to the task of rehabilitation 
of the stricken nations will be that of start- 
ing up the machinery of trade and com- 
merce again. To assist in making this 
feasible, various currency schemes, eman- 
ating from both sides of the Atlantic, have 
been put forward, though as yet we cannot 
say that any practical development has 
been achieved. Obviously, credit on a large 
scale will be needed, and endeavours are 
being made to find a “ token ” or “ common 
denominator ” upon which this edifice of 
credit is to be based. The idea that gold 
should be the token, either directly or re- 
motely, must be seriously considered, and 
it certainly presents some possibilities that 
are not apparent in other media. Long 
habit and usage of gold by all nations 
since the dawn of history has made it a 
means of trading and exchange familiar to 
all peoples. It is but natural, too, that 
American opinion should favour a currency 
medium based upon gold. 

It is true that America holds a pre- 
ponderating stock, but the British Empire 
and Russia are the principal producers, and 
it would seem that, in order to secure 
America’s support and collaboration, which 
is invaluable and indeed essential for any 
workable scheme, it would be well to try 
to build on this premise. I am keenly 
aware of the difficulties which such a course 
raises ; aware also of the merits and defects 
in the past working of a gold. standard. A 
means must be devised to avoid the rigidity 
of the gold standard as we knew it in the 
past. b . 

But America is a large creditor nation, 
with the responsibility towards securing 
trade equilibrium which that status implies. 
A creditor country cannot remain passive 
as hitherto, allowing gold to enter freely in 
payment for goods and services, but should 
for this purpose so adjust its economy as 
to permit the easy entrance of foreign 
goods. Goods and services must surely be 
a better exchange for exports than gold 
which passes forthwith into sterility. 


PROSPECTS OF RECOVERY 


I will turn now to a more domestic topic 
—what are the prospects of our recovery 
after the war? It is obvious that we have 
suffered considerable losses in many direc- 
tions: our stock of gold, our foreign in- 
vestments, our ships at sea, our factories 
and houses. The total loss from all these 
sources cannot be easily computed ; it 3s 
certainly severe, but should not be unduly 
large either in comparison with our pre-wat 
total national wealth or with our current 

roductive capacity. ; 

‘ Our ability 00 make good this loss rests 
primarily on the effects of the war on our 
available manpower. It seems not im- 
probable that the decrease in our national 
productivity through loss of manpower in 
the war will be more than offset by the 
additional output of the residual of wat 
workers electing to remain in industry after 
the war. Numbers of workers called up 
for the Forces will have interrupted their 
education and training in special spheres, 
but the greatly augmented labour army in 
factories and training centres will have 
added considerably to their normal skill, 
knowledge and personal equipment in 
relation to industry. , 

The position as regards the countrys 

industrial equipment is also of cardinal 
importance. It has been influenced i 
opposite ways. Buildings, plant and machi- 
nery have destroyed, and a huge 
legacy of repair work, left undone through 
stress of war, remains to be undertaken. 
On the other hand, the Government has 
been responsible for the creation of a great 
many new factories, fully equipped with 
up-to-date tools and machinery, and a con- 
siderable number of these will be con- 
vertible to peacetime uses. 
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TWIN FACTORS 


Our potential recovery rests in these twin 
factors of manpower and equipment, sup- 
plemented by continued intensive scientific 
and industrial research and the application 
of the results to our industry, and it is 
encouraging to note our relatively favour- 
able position, so far, in these respects. It 
holds out the prospect of success, given 
the will and determination to achieve it. 
Much, howeve-, will depend upon the 
character of iHe peace settlement. ‘If peace 
is established with the appearance of dura- 
bility, the possib‘lities of recovery, not only 
for ourselves but for the world at large, 
will be greatly stimulated and will be ren- 
dered more favourable than at any other 
time during the past quarter of a century. 

Great importance will attach to orderly 
demobilisation at such a pace as will enable 
industry gradually and regularly to reabsorb 
recruits. This may well prove to be one 
of the major transition problems, With the 
Government’s declared policy of full em- 
ployment, however, we should never again 
see an army of nearly two million in en- 
forced idleness, as we did even as late as 
in 1938. If we succeed in this—putting 
the whole nation to work in peacetime— 
we should witness a vast improvement in 
our productivity. 


EXPORT PROBLEMS 


But it has to be remembered that it was 
mainly on the export side of our trade that 
unemployment was most marked and 
proved so obstinate to cure, and in this 
regard the difficulties have not decreased, 
but mu!tivlied. We shall find ourselves 
operating in a world where marked changes 
in the form and direction of export trade 
have been brought about by the war. We 
have had to neglect certain of our impor- 
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tant trade connections, and these will need 
cultivating anew. 

America will emerge as a more powerful 
competitor in the export field, but, on the 
other hand, Continental and Japanese com- 
pet'tion will be much less formidable. 
South American countries, formerly among 
our best customers, have turned energeti- 
cally towards industrialisation of their own 
economy, as have also important countries 
within the Empire, from which it follows 
that the demand from these sources for 
some classes of ‘our goods will be smaller 
than heretofore. It 1s therefore up to us 


» to be ready with new and attractive lines 


of goods so as not to miss the chance of 
at least maintaining our trade with these 
countries at its pre-war level. Then some 
of our principal exports demand imports of 
the raw material, but we cannot pay for 
imports except by exports. 


OUTLOOK FAR FROM SIMPLE 


Another part of our imports consists of 
food of all kinds ; whilst continuing to 
foster our own increased agricultural out- 


. put, we can, if meed be, cut imports to a 


minimum, but we shall to that extent preju- 
dice the purchasing power of the primary 
producing countries, with inevitable ad- 
verse repercussions on our own trade. All 
these, and other factors, render the outlook 
for our export trade far from simple and 
straightforward, and resolution of the com- 
plex problems involved will call for vision, 
energy and perseverance. 

That these qualities will be forthcoming 
I have little doubt, for they have been 
amply shown in our great war effort. I 
will conclude by recalling to your minds 
the words of General Smuts: “The British 
Empire and the British Commonwealth re- 
main as one of the greatest things of the 


world and of history, and nothing can touch 
that fact.” 





MARTINS BANK, LIMITED 
EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


PREPARING FOR POST-WAR SERVICES 
MR. F. A. BATES COUNSELS WISE SAVING 


The one hundred and thirteenth annual 

general meeting of Martins Bank, Limited, 
will be held on the 25th instant at 
the head office, Water Street, Liverpool. 
Along with the report and accounts which 
have been sent to shareholders, the chair- 
man, Mr Frederic Alan Bates, M.C., 
A.F.C., D.L., has issued the following 
statement : — 
_I commence my remarks on a note of 
sincere regret as I have to record the 
resignation of Mr W. R. Glazebrook after 
twenty-nine years of outstanding service to 
the bank on the general board. We shall 
miss his accustomed presence, his wise 
counsel and the very valuable contribution 
he brought to our discussions by reason of 
his great ability and grasp of affairs. He 
carries with him the good wishes of us all 
in the leisure he feels he should now take. 
As mentioned in the report, Sir Nicholas 
Cayzer, Bt., and Mr A. Claude Morrell, 
O.B.E., M.C., whose main interests are 
shipping and the provision trade, respec- 
tively, have recently joined the general 
board, who warmly welcome their election. 
Major A. H. Aykroyd has been elected to 
the Manchester board. He has many 
interests, and his wide experience will be 
of great value to that board. I have 
pleasure in taking this opportunity of 
expressing thanks to the district boards for 
the close attention they give to the bank’s 
policy in their respective areas. 


CHIEF GENERAL MANAGER'S JUBILEE 


This month Mr J. M. Furniss completes 
fifty years in the service of the bank. He 
began his notable career with the bank, 
and, I am happy to say, retains his energy 
after this long period. I cannot speak too 
highly of that service, and more especially 
of his able guidance since March, ‘1933, 


when he became the head of the executive 
as general manager. In 1939 he joined the 
board of directors, and since 1941 has been 
chief general manager. The period has 
not been without its difficulties, including 
those arising from the war, and he has 
overcome them all with outstanding success. 
You will, I know, welcome this opportunity 
of joining his colleagues on the board and 
all his fellow members of the management 
and staff in congratulating him on the 
occasion and thanking him for all the 
ability and enthusiasm he applies to the 
bank’s affairs. We were very pleased to see 
his name in the list of New Year Honours, 
and warmly congratulate him upon the 
honour of Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire conferred upon him by His 
Majesty the King. 

At the end of the year Mr E, T. 
Nicholson, North Eastern district general 
manager, retired after forty-seven years of 
loyal and able service. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Mr M. Conacher, formerly 
assistant district manager. 

_ Before I deal with the accounts, I should 
like to pay tribute to all those members of 
our staff, men and women, who have joined 
the Forces or are engaged in other forms of 
national service. We are proud of their 
achievements, and we look forward with 
hope to their early return. Our men in the 
Forces have further distinguished them- 
selves, and have gained many more decora- 
tions. To them and their families I send 
our warmest congratulations. Our losses 
in those who will not return, or who are 
missing, also increase, and our sympathy 
with relatives in bereavement or anxiety is 
indeed deep and sincere. The spirit of the 
men in enemy hands is fine, and you will 
read with admiration that numbers of them 
are keeping up their banking studies and 
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passing their Institute of Bankers’ examina- 
tions while in prison camps. 

In previous statements I have given the 
numbers of our staff withdrawn for national 
service. Those numbers continue to grow. 
The course of the war, although favourable 
as it has now become, imposes, with its 
daily difficulties, a strain upon the remain- 
ing staff, but they take the strain cheerfully, 
and from the chief executive officers down- 
wards the work is done with great efficiency 
and loyalty. 


SOUND PROGRESS 


From the balance-sheet accompanying 
this statement, you will see that the bank 
has progressed soundly, very much on the 
lines of the previous year. Our total re- 
sources now exceed .£197,558,000. Cus- 
tomers’ deposits and current account 
balances have reached the new record 
figure of £180,131,000, which is an 
increase of £12,793,000 on a year ago. The 
increase has been almost entirely absorbed 
by Treasury deposit receipts, which have 
risen during the year to the large amount 
of £58,000,000. On the other hand, 
advances (formerly the bank’s main asset, 
but now taking third place), after a steadily 
reducing tendency for some years, were 
fairly stable last yéar, and at the date of 
the balance-sheet were somewhat higher 
than twelve months ago. 

The bank’s high degree of liquidity, 
which is itself a reflex of the liquidity of 
our customers, amounts, quite apart from 
our large holding of short-dated invest- 
ments in British Government securities, to 
55.03 per cent. of our public liabilities. 
That percentage represents our holdings 
of cash, balances with other banks, market 
money, Treasury bills and ‘Treasury 
deposit receipts, amounting in all to 
£99,123,000, and places us in a strong 
position to meet any post-war demand for 
accommodation. When that time happily 
comes, and controls have been relaxed, we 
shall welcome requests for banking assist- 
ance, and ready consideration will be given 
to the requirements of small traders whose 
businesses have been affected and will need 
re-establishment after the ravages of the 
war years. In the consideration then given, 
the problem of the returning ex-Service 
men will have a full share. 

The net profit for the year is £606,700, 
which is £30,066 in excess of the. figure 
for the previous year. After bringing in 
the balance from that year’s accounts, the 
amount available for distribution is 
£994,346. The two dividends of 7} per 
cent. each, less tax, will take £312,003 net, 
and this will leave a sum of £682,343, 
which has been dealt with in the following 
manner. A further amount of £100,000 
has been placed to the published reserve, 
increasing that fund to £3,800,000. Re- 
serve for future contingencies again receives 
£100,000 and reserve for pensions £50,000. 
The balance of £432,343 is carried forward 
to next account. 


GROWTH OF THE BANKING HABIT " 


In spite of war conditions, and in fact 
to a large extent due to those conditions, 
the bank’s business has been remarkably 
active, with expanding turnover and a 
notable increase in the number of new 
accounts. The last-mentioned feature is 
particularly encouraging, for, notwith- 
standing the folly of the hoarding of 
currency notes, to which public attention 
has been frequently drawn, it is a clear 
indication that the people generally are 
becoming increasingly banking-minded and 
are making still greater use of the bank’s 
many services. This is all to the good, for 
the years immediately following the ter- 
mination of the war will be not less 
difficult, having in mind the dangers of 
inflation, than those through which we are 
now passing. The increasing note issue is 
a warning, and in this connection it may 
be relevant to say that the proper employ- 
ment of currency notes is not to keep them 
in wallets or private hoards, where there 
is great risk of loss, but, so far as saving 
is possible, in investment in Government 
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loans. All notes not required for imme- 
diate need should be taken out of circu- 
lation by such investment, or by paying 
them into banking accounts, whence they 
can be transferred into Government loans 
as savings can be made by the account- 
holders. In this way the public who are 
in receipt of the money dispensed on 
account of war production will become not 
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only banking-minded but savings-minded, 
to the great advantage of the country and 
of themselves. A very large amount has 
already been saved wisely during the war 
years, but it is essential that the habit of 
saving and investing, as opposed to spend- 
ing, engendered throughout those years 
should be carried forward to the post-war 
period. 





DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, SIR R. NOTON BARCLAY 


The chairman, Sir R. Noton Barclay, 
has issued the following statement to the 
shareholders of District Bank Limited 
prior to the 114th annual meeting to be 
held on the 28th instant at the head office, 
Spring Gardens, Manchester. 


Since last year’s meeting the Board have - 


elected Sir Samuel Turner to succeed the 
late Mr Francis J. Dickens as deputy- 
chairman, and I am indeed grateful to have 
Sir Samuel’s support, for, as you know, 
his experience is very wide and varied. I 
am also pleased to welcome the Right Hon. 
The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres as 
a member of the board. 


STAFF 


With a deep sense of loss I have to record 
a growing list of war casualties amongst 
members of the staff. Since hostilities 
commenced the total of those who have lost 
their lives has now reached 43, 9 are 
missing, and 22 are known to be prisoners 
of war. We honour these gallant men and 
tender sincerest sympathy to their families, 
who are now called upon to bear so 
grievous a burden of trouble. During the 
past year more of our men have been 
rewarded for bravery in action and for 
conspicuous service. -On behalf of us all 
I desire to express our congratulations to 
them and also say that we look forward 
to welcoming our staff back again. 

The fourth year of war has presented 
more difficulties as regards the maintenance 
of essential banking services. In twelve 
months of planning we have been much 
pre-occupied with the urgent need for the 
release of manpower. While accomplish- 
ing this, however, we have also endeavoured 
to continue serving our customers with 
maximum efficiency. That this policy has 
brought its reward is clearly indicated by 
the trend of our business, which in war, 
as in peace, steadily expands. Not the 
least important factor in this connection 
has been the loyal support of our much 
reduced permanent staff and the unflagging 
efforts of our temporary employees. In 
particular I would mention the services of 
the many retired members of the staff who 
have so willingly sacrificed well-earned 
leisure and thereby to some extent made 
good the depleted ranks of our experienced 
personnel. To the staff, in acknowledg- 
ment of excellent service and of the 
attendant results, the board for the second 
year in succession have been pleased to 
approve the payment of a bonus, which 
was distributed in December. 


THE YEAR'S FIGURES 


In terms of earnings, our progress is 
marked by an increase of £12,595 in net 
profit as compared with the previous year. 


An examination of the accompanying 
accounts shows that total earnings, after 
provision for all bad and doubtful debts, 
for taxation and for contingencies, 
amounted to £434,344. Adding £318,018 
brought forward from 1942, we have a 
total of £752,362 for disposal. From the 
report it will be seen allocations of £100,000 
and £60,000 have been made to pensions 


and annuities fund and bank property 


account respectively, whilst the payment 
of our usual dividend again absorbs 
£259,673, leaving a balance of £332,690 to 
be carried forward to the 1944 account. 

At £158,371,000 our deposits are over 
£12 million up on the previous December. 
As a counter part our assets have increased 
but show some divergence in their dis- 
tribution, primarily resulting from the 
financing of budgetary deficits and also the 
continuance of direct Government finance 
in purchasing essential materials. In such 
matters the initiative has not remained 
with us and the outcome has been a sharp 
increase of £10} million in Treasury 
deposit receipts; whilst advances have 
fallen further to £22,777,000. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE PROBLEMS 


The war has brought extraordinary de- 
velopments in economic and political con- 
ditions, and further far-reaching changes 
are likely before hostilities cease and a 
post-war order is established. Neverthe- 
less, while prosecuting the war to the 
utmost, it is, of course, essential to prepare 
for peace. I should, therefore, like to 
express an opinion on certain important 
problems which lie ahead. : 


MONETARY POLICY 


The welfare of mankind will largely 
depend of progressive economic expansion 
permitting full employment and maximum 
consumption whilst controlling the 
sequence of booms and depressions. In 
this, success will be limited by the degree 
of monetary expansion that can be allowed 
without adverse inflationary consequences, 
and the problem seems best approached by 
world agreement. and co-operation within 
the broad outline of the much discussed 
proposals for an international monetary 
mechanism. 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


Turning from more general aspects of 
monetary planning to specific problems as 
they may affect this country, it seems that 
urgent attention will have to be given to 
the growing assumption that if we can 
spend without limit during war-time we 
can continue to spend lavishly afterwards 
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in satisfying innumerable demands. 
Admittedly, to meet an emergency, a 
nation may spend well ahead of income, 
but cannot continue such overspending in- 
definitely. It must not be overlooked that 
sooner or later war debts have to be paid. 
These considerations should not, however, 
lead to drastic curtailment of expenditure 
such as resulted in precipitating calamitous 
depression after the last war. On the other 
hand, whilst avoiding foolish optimism, we 
should. continue to spend freely on 
economie reconstruction and development. 
This implies carefully controlled expendi- 
ture and priorities until supplies become 
normal: indeed these are requisite condi- 
tions for a regulated development which 
alone will ensure a sufficiency of the neces- 
sities of life and progressive social 
improvement. 


EXPORT TRADE AND SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 


In planning for our future it should, 
from the outset, be appreciated that the 
hoped for development will mean larger 
imports of raw materials and foodstuffs. 
Also that war-time losses and overseas 
investments will necessitate increased 
exports to pay for these essential supplies. 
It is vital, therefore, that the rehabilitation 
of our export industries must be in the 
forefront of any reconstruction programme. 
The world’s urgent need will be the 
expansion of purchasing power, coupled 
with maximum production at minimum 
cost. Profiting by war-time experience in 
production and distribution, our future 
contribution should not be by way of 
cheap labour but through first-class 
organisation and equipment. Industrial 
concentration and mobility of labour will 
also play their parts, but a proper and full 
measure of scientific research is equally 
essential. It is again the war which has 
enabled us to appreciate more fully the 
value of the scientist, and the opportunity 
should be taken to widen the future scope 
of his activity in industry. That adequate 
scientific expression cannot be achieved 
without adequate finance is a matter 
which the Government should recognise, 
and should provide incentive by a generous 
attitude towards progressive ~— technical 
experiment and research. Furthermore, 
industry can itself help by exploring the 
possibilities of collective research where 
this is beyond the reach of individual 
concerns. 


POST-WAR CONTROLS 


Economic problems cannot well be con- 
sidered without some reference to the 
future course of the many Government 
controls now so familiar. The apparent 
prosperity which at present prevails whilst 
these are widely imposed is no doubt 
largely responsible for increasing pressure 
for their continuance. Although some 
control will. be essential in the immediate 
post-war period, nevertheless it is well to 
remember that, under war-time limitations 
of supply and abnormal demand, such 
apparent prosperity can scarcely be regarded 
as a reliable criterion as to the results of 
control on a return to peace-time condi- 
tions. It was under free exchange and 
more normal trading that successful com- 
mercial enterprise was built up, and which, 
inter alia, enabled us to develop a banking 
system that has successfully withstood the 
shocks of world wars and of depressions. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—\Credit has again been in compara- 
tively short supply this week. Heavy revenue payments have 
drained funds from the market while the January making-up 
The market had the benefit of a 
£10,000,000 excess of Treasury bill maturities over payments 
for fresh bills, but the effective Treasury Deposit receipt 
balanced the new payments of 
The market obtained a 26 per 
cent. allotment at last week’s tender for Treasury bills, and in 


is already under way. 


maturities approximately 
£40,000,000 under this head. 


| order to take up its quota had to receive small assistance from 
the special buyer. The banks are operating on an exceptionally 
ample cash basis, the latest Bank return showing bankers 
deposits at £177,001,000. This is a reduction of £11,215,000 

on the week, but is still a relatively high figure. 
| 


The net return 


of notes from circulation over the past week amounted tv 
£7,916,000. The main counterpart to this movement and te 
the fall in bankers’ deposits is found in a reduction of £19,860,000 
in Government securities. 


(Continued on page 130) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Jan. 15, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £125,938,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £107,917,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £580,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£10,837,119, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,437,735,000 against £2,383,854,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
j (£ thousands) 





is ee 
Revenue | mate age | April Week | Week 
1943-44 ‘sy : ae ended | ended 
| | Jan. | Jan. | Jam. | Jan. 
m | & | oom] oe 
| 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1944. 
—$——— oe 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE | 


Income Tax... .|1175000 517,242) 630,214 61,902' 76,027 


Surtax........ 80,000, 35,359] 33,192] 5,850, 6,690 
Estate, etc., | 

Duties... .... 100,000 73,455, 76,406] 1,540) 2,300 
Stamps... +... 17,000, 10,570| 13,960| '100| 200 
N.D.C. --.--. 1) 599 999| 22431) 24,323] 927] 585 
IME, noes O00 | 269,297] 380,307| 6,420 11,210 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000 420 418' 30 


10 


Total Inld. Rev.|1873000 928,774,1158820: _— 97,022 


























Customs e...... 525,320 361,468, 436,463) 7,476 14,448 
BEGG. owes 0000 450,180 oe 367,000) 4,100, 4,500 
Total Customs & | | | 
RCISC.....+. 975,500 686,368, 803,463, 11,576) 18,948 
Motor Duties...| 25,000, 17,618 i664 7,089) 7,701 
Canadian Govt. | 
Contribution . 224,719)... | 
P.O. (Net Re- | 
ceipts)....... 400) 9,700) ... 250! 
WirelessLicences| 4,700; 3,090) 3,190 | 
Crown Lands... 800) 72 et ass | ee 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans! 4,100) 2,931) 5,710 54; 1,169 
Miscell. Receipts! 24,000) 78,807 61,957; 556, 1,099 
J 


| 


Total Ord. Rev.|2907500 1952727 2050518 96,204 198038 


SELF-BALANCING | sail 
P.O, & Brdcastg. 110,632 82,500) 


BOE, os000 050 Sen STEN ORION, 97,604 127788 


85,850 1,309 1,850 





Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 


payments 
(£ thousands) 


| Esti- . 

* Expenditure | mate, | April | April | | 
11943-4411 | Week ' Week 
me ae ee 
| - | “36, | “15, 
16, | 445, | 1943 | 1944 


| -— 


| j ! 





ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt... 
Payments to N. 
Ireland...... 
OtherCons. Fund 
Services 


_ | 
375,000) 264,268 288,61 | 5,167 
9,500} 5,844) 5,668) 
7,500! 7,064) 6,650 _ 


: wees 392,000 277,176 300,935, 223! 5,167 
Supply Services. |5366751 4049808 4176481 125400 102750 


Total Ord. Exp. 5758751 4326984 4477416|125623 107917 


| 
| 















































SELF-BALANCING' 
P.0. & Brdcastg.| 110,632| 82,500 





85,850| 1,300| 1,850 








Fo aSvianiein 5869585 4409484 4565266 a, 109767 





A change has been made in the method of showing 
= excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
€venue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
ates (under “‘ Total Supply Services”) instead 
of being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
‘rom ordinary revenue. 


Miter decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£322,261 to £3,173,798, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


reduced the gross National Debt by 

{16,222,157 to £19,276 million. 

, NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
Ni evesus 389 
Defence Loans Act....:................0 0, 892 

O. and Telegraph...................... 250 
Overseas Trade Guarantees................... 20 

1,551 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
rr 9 


THE ECONOMIST 
FLOATING DEBT 











(£ millions) 
| Ways and 
cee | Means | Trea- | 
| Advances | - Bc 
ae ee ae | De- jOat- 
Gate Bank | posits! ing 
| Ten- | Tap | Public! of | by | Debt 
| der | | Depts. | Eng- | Banks 
| land | | 
1943 | 
Jan. 16 1040-0 Not available 
Sept. 11 1170-0 ee 
»» 18 \1170-0 | ‘nies 
» 30 | 3078-8 259-5)"... |'1114-5 | 4452-8 
Oct. 9 '1170-0) Not available | 
» 16 :1180-0 ” ” \ 
» 23 (1190-0 | Be | 
»» 30 1200 -0| 1872-3 | 326-5 | 16-7 | 1213-0 | 4628 -5 
Nov. 6 {1210 0 {Not available | 
» 13 \1210-0 | ie ss | 
» 20 [1210-0 ae | 
»» 27 ,1210 -0) 1868 -9 | 363-6 | 27-0 | 1291-0 | 4760-5 
Dec. 4 1210-0 Not available { 
» 11 ;1210-0 ia ES } 
» 18 1210-0! Ge 
» 25 )1210-0) eS | 
Your” 3115-2 | 367-0 | 65-2 | 1401 "0.4948 4 
| 
Jan. 8 lia10-01 Not available | 
o i — ; ne i 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 

i Amount | Average o 
hea | al (a Allotted 
Tender A lied| [e ~ {at 

| Offered |Allotted | ne | Min. 

1 | Rate 
| % 
1943 | | | iz d. | 
Jan. 15 , 75:0 | 140-0 | 75:0 | 20 1:56: 36 
Sept. 24 90-0 188 -8 90:0 | 19 10:97; 37 
Oct. 1 90-0 | 190-2 90-0 | 19 11-98 | 28 
» 8 | 100-0 | 199-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-36 | 35 
» 5 100-0 | 196-3 | 100-0 | 19 11-95 32 
» 22 100-0 | 181-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-62 41 
» 29 100-0 , 193-4 | 100-0 | 20 0-48 35 
Nov. 5 90-0 | 213-1 90-0 | 20 0-04 23 
» 12 90-0 | 197-5 90-0 | 20 0-29 | 27 
a 90-0 | 190-4 90-0 | 20 0:23 29 
» 26 90-0 | 197-1 90-0 | 20 2-93 30 
Dec. 3 90-0 | 201.0} 90-0 | 20 2-19 23 
» 10 90-0 | 197-2 90:0 | 20 2-54 28 
» 17 | 90-0 | 198 2 90:0 | 20 1 68 17 
» 6-24 | 90-0 | 1832| 90-0| 20 210] 26 
» 31 | 90-0 | 217-0; 90-0 | 19 10 83 41 
1944 | | | 
Jan. 7 | 90-0 | 206 4 90-0 | 20 2-76 26 
» 14 | 90-0 | 202 5 | 90-0 | 20 3-60 26 





On Jan. 14th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent. for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following week were 
accepted as to about 26 per cent. of the amount 
applied for, and applications at higher prices in full. 
£90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on Jan. 
2ist. For the week ending Jau 22nd, the banks will 
be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum amount 
of £40 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS “~~; 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24%, 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


__(£ thousands) 


























Week | N.S.C | pss 7 War 
ended a ence | Savings | Bonds 
| Bonds | Bonds 1952-54 
Nov. 9. eal 5,147 1,861 | 5,690 | 23,049 
fark SER re wiles | 5,013 2,029 5,606 9,872 
> ececss| Onan 1,897 5,512 6,383 
— ee | 4,534 1,663 3,314 | 12,108 
Des, F cececs 4,683 1,697 4.134 4,490 
See i | 4,115 1,555 3.482 | 13,913 
oo Eh <ccces| Soar 1,362 3,770 5,493 
ca EE care wars | 3,32) 997 2,785 3.977 
Te Be icesss | 5,126 1618 | 5.658 | 10,285 
Spe oarens 5,348 2,442 | 5,623 | 11 566 
ee ve |e | 5,200 | 9 430 
Totals to date. .|1002359*/ 653,492°* 14431441] 199,685t 
' Dosim ~ 
ita *216 weeks. + 159 weeks. ¢~ 20 weeks. 


{] Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Jan. 18:h amounted to a total value of £63,426,858. 
Up to Dec. 3lst, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £136,472,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 

The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market — per standard 
ounce have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 
71 2 119 12 
Market closed 
71 2 119 15 
71 2 119 «6 
1a #2 119 10 
71 2 llg 7 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JANUARY 19, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


& 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 


In Circln. ...1067,391,059 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities .. .1088,243,616 
partment.... 32,850,659 | Other Secs.... 730,887 
Silver Coin... 10,397 

Amt. of Fid. 
OUND ors, ware 1100,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
GMs 5x54 0:0 241,718 
1100,241,718 1100,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 204,624,576 








WG cies 3,360,217 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 10,966,429] Discounts & 
-—— Advances... 4,762,411 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 16,045,072 
Bankers..... 177,000,762 -——————_ 
Other Accts... 53,034,538 20,807,483 
—_————— | Notes........ 32,850,659 

230,035,300 | Gold & Silver 
(y, eer 632,228 
258,914,946 258,914,946 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 





(£ millions) 
1943 | 1944 
anol a —— 
{ Jan. | Jan. Jan. | Jan. 
| oil's “ma |S 
ay | 
Issue Dept. : | | 
Notes in circulation... .. 909 -4)1083 -9,1075 -3 1067 -4 
Notes in banking depart- | 
TOS 6d xcccraaeeen ics 0:9) 16-3) 24-9) 32-9 
Government debit and | 
GOCUBINIEES 50.6: «05050: 05 | 948 -6 1099 -3.1099 -5 1099-3 
Other securities ........ ; 0-9 0-6 0-5 .0-7 
Silver €ON6 <6 5. <csice vis | O-5 0-0) O00 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per, 0:2) 0-2) 0-2 0:2 
AOE OME aise, 0 seine \168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : | 
UN pili i osiseetor dec | 9-5} 9-6! 11-9) 11-0 
DONO 6 ainsi sicis-cs gees | 166-6 184-1, 188-2) 177-0 
Others.............---| 63°3, 53-7) 54-0} 53-0 
EO a crn cicracde aa care | 239-4; 247-4) 254-1) 241-0 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | ; 
Government........... | 190-5! 231-6! 224-5} 204-6 
Discounts, €te......+0.0 ; 497 16; 6:1 4°83 
WIN ok 6 oan cbissiiwee ce | 20-6) 14-9 15-9 16-0 
NOME Fasc cekneCeuns | 215-8 248-1) 246-5) 225-4 
Banking depart. res. ..... | 41-5 17-1) 25-6) 33-5 
i % | % % % 
© Proporta.” ae. oiso:oi60:5:0%e | 17-3; 6-9) 10-0) 15:8 





* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. a issue raised from £1,050 million 
to £1,100 million on December 8, 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 


Week 





Aggregate 








Ended | from Jan. 1 to 
Jan. Jan. | Jan. Jan. 
i * 16, 15, 16, | “15, 
1943 1944 | 1943 1944 
j | } | 
Working days:—| 6 | 6 | 13 | 12 
Birmingham..... | 2,792 | 1,977 | 8,393 | 4,847 
Bradford........ | 2,822 | 2,465 5,553 | 5,016 
Bristol.«........, 760} 789} 1,822 | 1,616 
Po Soosiee | 892 670} 1,938 | 1,496 
Leeds...........{ 1,047] 1,137] 2,927] 2,581 
re 1,100 970 | 2,479 2,189 
Liverpool ....... + 5,216} 4,691 | 10,284 | 10,054 
Manchester...... | 13,812 | 3,077 | 32,373 7,393 
Newcastle....... | 1,507} 2,096 | 3,419/| 4,201 
Nottingham ..... COS: 1. | BER, =. 
Sheffield ........ 824 | 1,023 | 3,365 | 2,994 
Southampton.... 172 | 146 377 373 
eee 
12 Towns ....... | 3552]... | 74,527 | 
Dublin*......... 8,837 | 9,642 17,143 | 17,476 


*January 9, 1943, and January 8, 1944. 
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CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 


OVERSEAS BANK | 
RETURNS — 

















January 22, 1944 


| BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 





{ 



















; —_— = ~~ oo —-- 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE ASSETS 1943 1943 | 1943 July | June June | Jun 
Million $’s th. . cen cueetiecneenen | 201-7| 201-7| 201-7 i". 6, | 23, | 30, 
: ———s tei ee Clearing and other exch. .. *1) 69-6) 76-5) 76-7 Assets | 1942 | 1943 | 19435 | 1943 
Treasury bonds .......... 151-9) 151-9) 151-9 | 
12 US.F.R. Banks | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. Commercial bills .........! 430-3) 427-3| 429-0 | Gold..................5. 1371 -6 1397 -5 1397 -5 1397 +5 
RESOURCES 14, | 30, | 6 | 13, Securities .........00000+ 62-0} 61-9} 61-8 | Balances abroad . .|2313 *5 3811 -7,3838 -2 3852 -5 
Gold certifs. on hand and) 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 Advances ........cecceee 255-3) 257-5| 253-7 | Discounts............... 271-5, 229-8) 266-3, 228-5 
due from Treasury ..... , 20,510; 19,615 19,512) 19,500 LIABILITIES Securities .............++ | 354 ‘8 399-1) 399-1) 399-1 
Total reserves ........... 29,046 20,148 20,100, 20,115 Notes in circulation ...... 746 -5| 750-1) 755-0 ' ! 
Total cash reserves ....... | _ 404) |, 336) 353 | Deposits ..........0c000 222-2} 228-2| 224-0 | 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 5,975 11,615 11,650 11,855 Clearing and other exch. . .! 35-91 35-8 36-1 LiaBILITIES | ° 
sere bills and secs. ...... Bs aes aoe vas eres hale iat Notes in circulation....... 4613 -7'5592 -3 5577 7 6 
otal resources .......... , , 081) 55, Deposits : Government .. ./1141 -3 2775 -0 2768 - 1-4 
LIABILITIES | AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH ce | 3566 “6 4433 -0,4516 -0 4531 6 
FR. notes fa =p eebakaee ee ners 26,908 ne BANK—Million £A’s Others ........ 418-9) 365-4) 346 3 % ‘4 
xcess mr. bank res. ..... , : , iy oT Noe NG Foreign commitments. ....| 237 4 247 2 252-9! 252-9 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 13,279, 12,769) 12,602) 12,801 Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. ig | 
Govt. deposits ...... 329, 764, 961| 638 Tile ants | adts | adis | a90 a ee cormeerrne 


a 14,916) 15,441! 15,315 15,284 
-| 28,541 34,252 34,081 33,932 
TT 5% 62 °3% 62 —_ 5% 


Total deposits .... 
Total liabilities . , 
Reserve ratio....... 

BANK AND TREASURY 











Resovnces Secrts. and Treas. bills. . . .|149 -31 228 -72 235 -97,239 -12 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,712' 22,004) 21,938] 21,938 Discounts and advances. ..| 25-63) 19-27 abel 19-73 Million Can. $’s 
wane ~~ ed en eee Oe 115 -86 156 -01 156 -01'156 -01 One go 
Money in circulation...... 15,322 20,428! 20,436! 20,404 Deposits, etc. ......--.+++ 156 -52 166 -60.173 -81.18 -154 [ o \ — . 7 
Treasury cash and dep. . . .| 2,519 3,080 3,275| 2,956 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 1943 
am ee eee SWISS NATIONAL BANK ASSETS 
Million Swiss Frs. Reserve : Gold...... wn nae en i 
en . Other... .. 0-5 ed 13-96, 5-06 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million &’s. 


a a ASSETS 

Dec. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. OE. i casceeben <0%s> spam 
18, 25, 1, 8, Foreign exchange ........ 
ASSETS 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 Discounts, etc............ 
Se 2-65) 2-65) 2-65) 2-65 Advances ..........00005 
British Govt. secs......... 24-16) 24-16) 24-16) 23-41 BOGREIIAD os 000000000000 

Sterling balances......... 1-92} 1-78 1-33) 1-76 LIABILITIES 
LIABILITIES Notes in circulation....... 
Notes in circulation....... 28 -84) 28-70) 28-31) 28-06 Other sight liabilities ..... 





(Continued from page 128) 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The foliowing rates remained unchanged between 
Jan. 14th and Jan. 20th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates : Bank 
.Bills 60 days, 14% 3 months, 14%; 4 months, Liy-14% ; 6 months. 
1&-14% Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 
money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates 3%. Discount deposit 
at call 4%; at notice 32%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between Jan. 14th and Jan. 20th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange.) 

United States. $ (4-862) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-032. Canada. 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-224) 
17-30-40 Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. 
Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 
99 -80-100-30. Panama. $4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-044. Brazil. 83-64 cr. 
(buying). Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44:00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 

j ee Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between Jan. 14th and 

an. x 

Egypt. Piastres (973) 97§-§. India. Rupee (184. per rupee) 174-1844° 
Belgian Congo. Francs 1764-3. China. National $3-34. Iran. Ri. 128-130- 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate tor payment into Argentine special 
account: 16-03 pesos. 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
follows: United States. 3 cent pm.-par. + cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 














| | | { 
| Jan. | Jan. Jan. | Jan. Jan. Jan. an. 
New York on | 12 | 14 15 17 18 19 
l 
Cables :— | Cents | Cents {| Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 
London........ | 4028§ | 4028§ | 4023§ | 40235 | 402%§ | 40238 | 40235 
Montreal... ... | 89-500 | 89-430 | 89-500 | 89-500 } 89-310 | 89-310 | 89-500 
Zuricht ........ | 38-00 | 38-25 | 38-05 | 38-05 | 38-75 | 38-25 | 37-10 
B. Aires ....... 25-06* | 25-06" | 25-06* | 25-06*.| 25-08% | 25-08" | 25-08* 
TDS oconscenen 5-16 | 5-16 | .5:16 | 5-16 | 5°16 | 5-16 | 5-16 
Lisbon......... . 410 | 4:10 | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 
Barcelona. ..... 9:20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 
Stockholm ..... 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 25-86 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 
i i ' 








* Official buying rate 29-78. § Bid. 


INVESTMENT 


Stock Exchanges ‘ London 


“‘ FINANCIAL NEws’”’ INDICES 


+ Free rate. 


Security Indices 








Total . i 
1944 | in SE Day | 

List” 1943 | 300rd. | 20 Fixed 
; shares* | Int.t 
SOR Beis cknses><ss 5,194 5,578 | 103 -4 134-3 
RS oc aa acl 5,245 | 5,349 103-5 | = 134-4 
SES be sanesssas 6,544 7,049 103-5 | 134-4 
aS 5,384 5,372 103 -6 134-4 
a | 5,058 5,676 103-8 134.5 


+ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 106-1 
(Oct. 1); lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22); 





* July 1, 1935=100. 
owest, 133-1 (Sept. 8). 


Gold and English ster. .... 30-14) 40-23) 40-54) 40-54 
Other coin, bullion, etc. ... 


Call money, London ...... 45-36. 44-94) 43-52) 45-96 


Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 545 
31, 30, 1. | Securities 
1942 | 1943 | 1943 

3484 -1)3907 -5|3937 -7/3942 -2 





64°8) 64-5 


2428 -9/2921 -6 
236 -5' 248 -0 


87-3} 91-3) 68-9) 71-7 . : | ‘ 
Note circulation...... 680-4 | 844-55) 852-16) 857-75 
4118 47-0) 49-5) 52-2 | Deposits: Dom. Govt. 37-0 | 66-08) 52-02, 23-47 
= Chartered banks ..... 250-3 | 360-63 327-15) 318-7) 
64°5| 64-4 | 
2895 7/2900 -0 + Gold and foreigs exchange transferred to Foreign 
249 -2| 251-5 niece Control ey against securities. 









9-74) 11-06) 12 -58 





BANK OF CANADA 












992-1 |1263 "88,1244 *52)1240 -87 


, ! 
j 








15, 
1943 





LIABILITIES | | 

































New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
Daity AVERAGE OF 50 ComMON STOCKS 


























1944 Average _ Transactions | 1944 | Average ‘Transactions 
Jan. 7.... 117-9 , 833,000 j| Jan. 11... 117 6 996,000 
wo Bones 117-7 _—| 346,000* || ,, 12... , 118-1 705,000 
722,000 | oo «ee. | TIS 678,000 
il 


x | 117-9 


1943: High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2) 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36= 100) 


‘ 


* Two-hour session. 










































' 1943 | . 
era Toning Dec. {| Jan. Jan. 
Low. | High 29, | 5, 12, 
Jan. | July 1943 1944 1944 
6 i 13 
37 Industrials ........ ghd) 133-5 | 93-7 97-1 96:3 
SMD 5 53's 50 50052 72-6 99-9 85-7 88 -9 90 +2 
40 Utilities........... | 67-9 89-6a | 85:3 | 87-1 86-7 
419 Stocks ........... | 78-5 | 100-9 | 91-9 95-0 945 
Av. yield %*......... | 5-36 | 4-35 | 4°85 | 4-67 4-71 
Sg teal line EE ee ea ee, ae 
* Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
January 22, 1944 Capital ~— Money 
£ f 
To shareholders only ............. 2,000,000 1,960,000 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 129. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart — Conversion 
£ 
SR chsh ehs50sseashNhsebes seen veut eeuesuss aly 49,750,891 47,790,891 
5 74 n Sas eR Sea eenL eas wckw sd be eteee tesa 57,298,995 55,053,498 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing’ 
Brit. Emp. Foreign Deb. Pref. Ord 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries ; : 
f f £ f fs i 
1944..... 47,672,641 118,250 Nil 47,672,641 68,750 49,500 
1943..... 54,203,722 787,600 Nil 55,015,895 37,600 Nii 





* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to January 11, 1944, only 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been grante¢ 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


THE “ ECONOMIST * INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927= 100) 










l 
' 
} 





Mar. Aug. Jan. | Dec. 
31, 30 | 28, ll, 


, 12, 
1937* 1939 1943 | 1943 1944 

















| 

Cereals and Meat .......... | 93.0 | 66-9 | 108-4 | 108-1 | 1087 
Other Foods .............. 70-4 61-1 | 105-3 107 -3 107°3 
BERR. och nodsseanonecue 74-2 54-3 93 9 91-9 | 927 
Minerals ...............005 113-2 95-4 | 1359 | 135-9 | 1369 
Miscellaneous ............+ 87-0 77-6 | 124-1 | 127-2 | 1289 

: ; ; : 7 | «1146 
Sar See.----------- |] es | we i wee | 
19138=100 ...........0008- 119-9 | 90°8 | 155-8 | 1565 | 157% 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
(Continued on page 132) 
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B.A. and 
B.A. Gt. 
B.A. We: 
Canadiar 
Central A 
San P. ‘aul 
U. Rlys, ‘ 
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Jun Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed ee eT ee 
30 ie [Rs [come PEE | S| si Lattwo | [ Price, | Price, |” Yield, 
Prices, | Prices, mt . | z fest {i 7 : |; Jan. Jan. an. 
-_ Year 1942 || Year 1943 Name of Security || Jam.’ | Jan. | Jan. || Year iss || Dividends | Name of Security | Jan.’ | Jan | Jan 
et «5 digh| Low || High | Low | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 || “Hieb | tow I a (ce) |) 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
=. a ee British Funds £s. d. | a iron, i one Ore | a] loo 95/9 § s d. 
5 i] i} 0 31/78 | 244 t695) t3$a@ Brown (John) Ord. 10/- . || /6 | | 9+ 
_* sf | 1093 || aiat | x0st |Consols 484 "(aes te 103} 109 [$3 i3|| 98.14 tl | ae 15 6| Cory (Wm.) {1.........! 94/- | 94/6 | 4 4 6 
10h 1 100, | Conv. 2% 194 | 100 | 119 8] 326" 21/74 |, Nile, 8 ¢|\Dorman Long Ord. £1...|| 29/- | 29/- | 510 0 
: 1 9 1} 102 100: Conv. 2 8, i944 A | 102 | 102 |} 9 3ti| a8. 30/- 6 6: 4 a|\Guest Keen &c. Ord. fl. "| 33/3 | 33/3 |6 00 
et | soit | aoe | 102% iconv, ates see | 103g | 1038 | 2 5 0 | 35/9 , 29/3g|| 15 5! 7$a|Hadfields Ord. 10/- ..... 30/6 | 306 |7 7 6 
5678 6 Tose | 10st || 1o7e | 1034 Conv. 34% (after 1961)..| 105" | 105, | 3 6 10f|| S4/- | 49/- || f2ba, $4 5 \StaveleyCoalOrd. £1...|| 48/9 | 48/9 | 213 3 
2731 +4 eet | ios || dost | 1008 licouv, 84° | 102) | 1025 | 017 4°) 54/74) so/- || 12be) 12h Stewarts and Lloyds £1. || 53/6 | 53/9 | 413 0 
4531 ‘6 1055 | 933 | 97 | 95% Funding 24% 1956-61...| 97 | 97 |214 9F 39/104 33/- 6b Swan, Hunter Ord. £1...|| 35/3 | 35/7 | 512 0 
340 4 96 | g 101 99 | Punding 2 % 1952-57...,| 100 | 1003 | 214 9]|| 11/6 | 8/3 || 5 c| 10 ¢ nem, Honea On Ord.6/8 10/- | 9/9 | 616 O 
252-9 oat | Sof || lo2f | 99% [Funding 38% 1959-69... || 1003 | 100} | 219 0 || 27/4), 24/49! 2a! 5} United Steel Ord. £1....|| 24/6 | 24/6 610 0 
lie | 113, || 1s | 112° Funding 4 1960-90... | 113 | 113¢ E 19 2 } 20d) 19/3 ; os * oe 16 | 1/3 | 516 0 
| 8 | extiles 
=a 1 pen ah flee 2. ye toee. 47 = | = : * ot | 12/3 ; 719 | Nile| Nilc | Bleachers Associatjon £1)} 10/6 , 10/6 | Nil 
0 101 994 || War Bonds 2$% 1949 51|/ 100: | 1003 129 0} 23/10$ 14/3 \ Nuc! Nile |Bradtord Dyers Ora. £1 |} 22/3 22/- Nil 
rd es | az. ||War Bonds 24% 1952-54| 100} | 100: |2 8 9] 36/3 | 15/9 || Nile Nile \BritishCelanese Ord. 10/-/ 27/3 | 27/3 Nil 
101. | 100 | 1013 j 99§ Bas. 3% 1955-65)! 100xd | 100 |3 0 0); 186 11/3 } Nil ec Nil c |\Calico Printers £1 ......| 16/6 | 16/- Nil 
Olt 101f | 100+ | Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70)| 100} | 100: [3 0 6 | 49/10), 41/3 | 5 5) 328a|[Coats, J.& P.Ord. £1...) 47/6 | 47/3 | 314 0 
a | aj || 118 | 1125 Victory Bonds 4% 113} | 113 | 218 6d 56/-  45/- | 5 8 2a Courtauids Ord. £1... 53/- | 52/6 | 217 0 
UBF | Too! || Lose | Loop |War Loan 9p 1968°58°) lout | Jolr | 247 | 209 | iss | 3 | 32 ¢ | Fine Cotton Spinners a | aj | | 3 5 3 
Dec 106) | 103% || 106 | 102 ||War Loan 34% aft. 1952:/| 103 | 103f | 3 7 7) 444) 2101) 2$a) 5b |Hoyle (Joshua) 2/-..... 39 | 3/9 |4 0 0 
1068 ns | 379 | 3L/- |) Tee. 7c ||Lancs, Cotton Corp. £1..|| 35/3 | 35/3 |4 4 0 
15, 97% | 95 98 fs | 934 |\Local Loans 5% .....-- | 94 | 94 | 3 3 S| | sete| 20°c(Pators& Baldwins Gi.) 129 | as [so 8 
1945 102° | 101° || 102° | 101 Austria 3%, a 101 | 101 | 2:17 «6 || 76/9 | 58/9 1 t6t ¢ | eacceniemiiamanmens. | | ~ 
| tia 507 19 +|, 103/1a| 76/3 || § @\ 15 5|\Callenders Cable, &c. £1 || 99/- | 100/6 | 319 0 
5-06 103 100 iat 191 New Zealand 5 1946. | 104 104 218 é"| 2 24/9 | Tha| 15 }| Crompton Park. ‘A° 5/- | ai | ie 28 
1240-87 lll | 106% 11 110 \Srcpurtelen Sescis | 10 | 110 3 3 0|) 91/6 85/- | Ite like feneral eg er | 89/6 | 9/6 (317 0 
} | i | II j 
j ° | 43/3 | 37/- || Sa 5 b/|\County of London £1. . 4yy- | 41/- |318 0 
08} | 1055 || 1084 | 1058 hee. ee 56! 7” | Met |S 4 3 | 20/14 16/3 | 1 c| 1a (Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1! 19/9 | 20/6 | 2 8 9; 
857-75 7 = l 99 Li 13% 1954-64... 100 | 100 | 3 0 0}! 35/- | 31/3 |! 7 6} 2a )|\North-East Electric 1. || 33/- | 33/- |4 4 9 
23-47 A | 06 104 \\ Midd x 3$% 1957-62 || 104 | 105 |3 10 i 42/- | 37/3 |) 6b) 3 a} ||Scottish Power Ord. £1. || 40/- | 40/- |4 5 0 
318-71 —_ | | Foreign Governments. i. | I Motor and Aircraft | | 
86} | 82) | 95} | 83h || Argentine 34% Bds.1972)| 93, 90 | 4 1 6 || 28/6 19/74 | 10 ¢, 10 ¢)/Austin *A’ Ord. 5/- .....| || Seite 
wa | — ||; 689 | 56h | Brazil 5% Funding 1914 | 55k | 548 | 6 3 10e) 25/9 © 22/- 7c 74 ¢ | Birmingham S.A. £1..../ 22/9 | 22/9 | 611 9 
Foreign = | 33 36 28} ||Chile 6% (1929) ' 25° 24° 619 6f|| 15-74: 12/- 6 b 4 a/||Bristol Aeroplane 7 --|| 15/— | 14/103) 614 3 
57 | 31. || 60h | 49° |\Chinese 5% 1913 ....... 50 50 | Nil — || 35/104; 30/- 6 c! 6 c¢ \Ford Motors Ord. £1 . 34/3. 34/3 | 3:10 O 
2} 70R~||«97} «| «88 Portuguese 3%.........|| 94 94 3 510 | 19/10) | 15/9 | 5 174 8 | ee Siddeley | 5. i | a 18)- (39 0 
—_—— i j : ° \} | | 79/3 | 68/9 a| ucas (Josep = | 
si 33 76 | 56h Spanish 4%.......++.-+ (66 | 6 61 3\ cas | Sen } ons rel lores Bones oe. Ord ae | ae \2 2 8 
Pri | Last two |! || Price, | Price, | Yield, |} 111/3 | 98/14) 20 ¢, 20 ¢ | Rolis Royce Ord. £1....) 102/6 | 102/6 | 319 0 
Y “1943 || Dividends i | Jan. Jan. Jan. | Hi Shipping | 
ear ividen | Name of Security 11, 18, ; 23/103, 18/9 | Nile 24 a | Cunard ONGU Ol. <cccse 24/- | 23/9 | 2 2 Oj 
High | Low (a) (b) (c) jj 1944 1944 1944 26/- | 22/6 | 6c! 6¢c eet Withy Ord. £1..! 23/9 | 23/9 |5 00 
1 % Railwa lg s.d.|| 34/6 | 30/3 | 2a) 6 6||P.&O.Def. £1......... 35/- | 35/- | 411 0 
494 | 31} | an | Nil ll Autofagasta 5% CStk.Pt| 46 ~=—séSNNiill 24/9 | 21/9 |) 6 c¢ 6 ¢ Royal Mail Lines os. sl 22/- | bo ;5 8 0 
sactions AT | YR | Nile) Nile ||B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ee 13} j a ‘ = 14 19/7$ | 16/73 | 5c, 5c os _ : 8. | 18/- | 18/ | 511 0 
M00 is oa | Na’ Na‘ U Hasanasocun Pt Sik t | at |” Na | 18/14 12/- | 2 ¢, Nile Anglo-Dutch of Java £1.) 16/- | 16/- Nil 
5,000 en Nil Nil c Can. Pacifie Com. $25... | a6 | $16: | Nil || 38/6 31/6 2ha! Thb | Jokai (Assam) Tea £1 ...|| 35/- | 35/6 | 512 6 
3,000 Sls 4 } ry | 2 $ Groat Weatern Ord. Stik, | “elt | 76 4|| 2/5 , 1/6 || 6 6! Nilc|/London Asiatic Rbr. a/-.| | .2/18| 2/14 Nil 
2 os ate | se G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. | lis" 118k | 4 4 5 || 20/9 | 14/103!) 3 c! Nilc||Rubber Pitns. Trust £1. 19/- | 18/9 | Nil 
cession, ' | Om || 28 a|LIN.E.R. 4% ist Pref...) 62 | 62 (6 9 1/| 2/2b | 14}! 9 c¢! Nile '||tinited Serdang Rbr. a Wil; Yl) Nil 
38 | 3 4 2h c LMS. Ord. Stoc | = oy 7 8 2 |) 33/6 } 22/3 | 6 e Nilc || United — £1...|| 29/- | 29/- Nil 
| a | 53 igd| iba [London Teansport'C' Stic || 66 66 | 41011 || 1176 | 78/14 || 15 | 5 a@|/Anglo-Iranian Ord. £1 ..||112/6 | 110/- | 312 6 
° 1hc| 1$c||Southern Def. Stock ....|| 25} 25) | 617 -3 || 85/7b| 52/6 | 10 6; 2$a ||Burmah Oil Ord. £1.....||_78/14| 76/3 | 3 5 3 
Jan aot | 72k 246| 2a||Southern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| 77 | 77 | 6 910 || 84/03, 63/9 12h Lad conte pp tne id Belg el 
2 80 t ee ea Discount 95/74 | 72/6 || 10 b| Trinidad Leaseholds £1..|| 90/7}| 90/- |3 6 6 
’ re Es i) scellaneous | 
1944 ss | THs | tS ‘2 See en ~~ a ca 17/43 | 13/9 || 7a! 10 B/lAssoc. Brit. Picture 5/-..| 17/9 | 17/9 | 418 6 
s83q | 363" S'a| 6°5 [Bank of England Stock. | 3674 | 369) | 3 5 0 || 68/44) S5/- | 696, 2ha|/Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1) 63/9 | 64/6 | 216 0 
a 37 The (g) |iBank of es $100. i £39 £40 3 7 Gell 68/6 | 55/- || 10 ¢!) 10 c)\Barker (John) Ord. £1 ..\) 61/3 | 61/3 {3 5 3 
53 $ at 4°5| 3° a||Bank of New Zealand fil 28/- | 29/- | 310 8el| 44/3 | 38/44 || 24 c| 24 c||Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5-|| 41/9 | 42/- | 217 0 
90 2 io | fae | fe! 2 b\BartaysBank-B'Cr | Hea] 77/6 | 312 0°] 0/6 | 46/- |) 7 | 3 a |/British Aluminium {1.. | 47/9 | 47/9 | 4 3 9 
902 57 7, | an | 3 3h one (D.C.&0.) ‘A’£1 55/- 55/- | 2 7 O}] 11/3 | 96/3 +14,;4.¢| £10 c|/Brit.-Amer. Tobacco a || 106/3 | 106/3 117 9F 
86-7 oi?) 2c) ooo artered of India {5. ||" 9% 93 | 211 0 sul | 70/6 8°)! 7 a||British Oxygen Ord. 81/- 80/6 | 314 6 
nora: som! ses || ato] et blltoyds ‘Ar cea paid ..||60/exa | 60/- 14-0 ol. 828 | 4 ¢| 4 ¢ Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. ..|| 79 784 |5 111 
“3 93/5" 84/6 8 a| 8 5||Midland £1, fall “"li g1/6xd| 90/6 | 3.10 6 || 139.4) ‘its 12}a| 1746 |\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1..... || 137/6 | 137/46 | 316 0 
om | ee | 68 SS BliNat Dis fap. fully paid| épeal er | 36 6 |) 40/44 | 32/6 || 8 ¢; 8 ¢|'Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1 || 40/- | 40/6 | 319 0 
15/6 | 70/6 | tal  7(|Nat. Prov. £5 £1 iy T4Jéxd| 74/6 |4 0 0|| 286 | 20/8) 6 ¢| 8 c||Blec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-. || 27/9 | 27/9 | 217 9 
484 a ate af b li Royal Bank of fA end 485 | 487 | 310 0 |! 18/3 | 12/3 || 6 ¢} 6 c/||Gaumont British 10/-...|| 18/6 | 18/- | 3 6 9 
leit 14h || 5 .al 9-5 |\StanofS. Africa £20 £5pd.||_ 168 163 | 412 9/|| 34/6 | 28/3 || 12pa) 1246 | (zestetner (D.) 5/- ...... | 33/6 | 33/6 | 314 6 
(ih) $4) gue Union Dismay cA ggea| ase 312 9 THe EUG | Be) 142, Harno Coo Dek fi| Tes | Te | Bae 
— - j —- | aim ja . {| = | 
o 18 85/- | 9 a| 9 5 |e paid. | 90/6xd} 90/ 4 0 0} | 7. | 410 3| 4740 llmperial Tobacco Or a £1 sail il 12 4 3 
sel | | | | | $52 384 || $2.00c | $2.00c ||[nternational Nickel n.p. | | 5 311 
_ i @-8 | fiee ||Atlas Coe EAt pai a i 132 Sar oll sas | Sat i 5 e| 5 ¢||Lever & Unilever Ord. £1), 36/5 | 36/5 | 215 0 
lo/- | 96/3 || 20 6| 16 a@|Gen. Accdt. i 12/6 pd. || 106/3 | 106/3 | 315 3i|| 64/7}| 51/9 |, 10 c| 10 c|jLondon Brick Ord. {1...|| 65/- | 65/- |3 1 3 
i 29 | 25 10/- | 10/-a@/||Lon. & Lancs. £5, £3 pd.|) 28} | 28 1310 2) 60/6 | 44/73 || 20 6| 15 a||Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.)| 54/- | 53/3 3 5 9 
15H | 12g || #20 | 1744 |/Pearl £1, fully paid 13 13 | 2.15 Of] 110/7) | 93/18) Tea, 1245 |\Murex (1 Ord... ...... oy ee 
Sxcludit 16g | 1 6/-a| 6/- 6 ||Phoenix £1, full ee 15 15; | 315 3 || 30/3 | 14/- || 10 c| 15 c |Odeon Theatres 5’-..... S12 | 3- | 330 © 
a. 24, | 20 |it58% c| 158§ c ||/Prudential £1 ‘A’ | 33 23, | 210 9¢|| 37/9 | 30/- |) 6 6! 24@/||Puchin Johnson Ord. 10/- 33/6 | 33/- | 211 9 
nr 9 : Bio ¢ 11a ||Royal Exchange fi pene iy 8/3 8 6 || 72/- | 66/6 34a, 10 6||\Tate and Lyle Ord. {1...|| 67/6 | 67/6 |4 0 0 
,790,891 9 8 3/36! 3/3a||Ro yal £1, 12/6 p i 9h | 9 | 310 0} 40/4) | 30/- || 10 c| 10 ¢ Triplex Safety Glass 10/-|| 39/- | 38/9 | 211 9 
5 53485 | 8 eieetes een, | | 94/74 | 836 || 10 @| 10 6||TubeInvestmentsOrd. {1|| 94/- | 94/- |4 5 0 
230 | 18 | 4 @| 6 b||Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock! 225} | 2224xd| 4 3 0 || 80/6 | 72/6 @| 69d /Fataw & Newel Ord. {)) We- | W- | 5 3 0 
owing’ B28 | leo | 7 6| 4 a||Investment Trst. Def.Stk.|| 2254 | ee oie | ee et eivenonete ta | ac lita’ 
Ord 207 «169 || «7 2) 8 a | Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|| 2065 | 206fxd] 4 16 10 | 60/6 | 52/9 | ae eee | oe ee 
} j rewertes, &c. 1 i | 
=" | || 61/6 47/6 || 35 6| 45 @|AshantiGoldfields Prd.4/-|| 57/6 | 58/9 |515 0 
, 4950 S19 "32 || 10 6| "pa libistilers Co. Ord: £1...” | “88/6 : “ae. | 3.13 S| 626 | 40/8 || 10 ¢| 12pe (Cons. Glds. of S. af £1. 563 | 83/9 | 412 6 
Ni 125/9 | 115/- G Arthur) Ord. £1|/ 124/6 | 124/6 | 412 6 || 222 | 10% || 30 @| 40 5|/De Beers (Def.) £2}. .... 18. | 6AM, jlo 2 0 
) (9 | 115/ 11 a| 18 6 |\Guinness ( ) fl / / 
100/9 | 94/- 7 @| 15$b||Ind Coope &. Ord. £1...|| 99/6 | 99/6 | 410 6 || 37/6 | 31/3 || 8a! 8§4|/Randfontein Ord. £1. . 33/9 | 33/14 |10 4 0 
1944, or 9T/- | 88/6 || 8 | 43'6|/Mitchells & Butlers £1... | 96/6 | 96/6 | 4 6 9|| 8 6% | 10 a| 15 b | Rhokana Corp. Ord. £1.‘ “78 | “7 | 3 9 0 
pen granted 82/- | 74/3 i 14 Watney Combe Def. £1. | 78/9 78/3 412 0 15/3 | 13/- | 5a 5 6|}Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- .|; 11/6 wt 460 
| % iron eoal and Steel | | | 6% . 5% || 45 a, 45 5 Sub Nigel Ord. 10) ted | SRL. it 711 9 
51/9 | 4617 || 7 | a ||Babcock & Wilcox f1...// 49/3 | 49/9 | 418 O| 9% Th) 516} oS ae | ae * 27 
_ Si/- | 486 +) gd! hal Bolsover Colliery Ord. €i| 48/6 | 49/6 |6 1 31 1b 56 Nil |_Nil_W. a _% a aa | il 
(ai Tnterim div. b) Final div. c) Last two yearly divs. (d) Yield to end 1960. @ Unconverted, 3 % basis. (f) Yield 167% basis. g) Yield basis 6%. 
(h) Slowas for Cael (i) Yield basis 32%. (j) Yield 24% basis. (k) Includes 24% tax free. { Flat yield. t Free of tax. 
Jan OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NEW YORK PRICES 
1944 nL cnnamneomeneasaniaicest Close Close | "Close Close Close Close 
‘ ff 4 Gross Receipts | Aggregate Gross Jan. Jan. , 3. Commercial Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
,  _ for Week — Receipts 1. Railroads. 11 18 | and Industrial. 11 18 ll “18 
| 108°7 Name 3 | Ending a a aca | wae Atlantic Coast. 27} 278 | Am. Smelting.. 38 37% | Int. Paper..... 14 133 
107°3 = i ; 1944 + or 1944 | + or Can. Pacific... 8% 9 | Am. Viscose... -45 44 Liggett Myers.. 71} 71} 
) | 92-7 Gt. Nthn. Pf... 27% 28 Anaconda..... 253 254 | Nat. Distillers. 31} 303 
| 184 Te pom ONY. Contras: 16§ 174 | Beth. Steel. 58] S86 | Nat: Steel... 60} 594 
a . | Ls | sylvania.. 26% 27 riggs Mfg. ... elps ge... 13 
ae) Ba ro. ‘| 7 i $0190 | 703000 76/9180 eT O00 Seats ee att 23 | | Celanese of A... 37% a Proct. Gamble . 57 568 
p | 1904 FB Weertne™ «| 29] » $4,019,000 reas 35°019'000 |2. 72000 Chrysler ...... 81§ 80% | Sears Roebuck. 89 87} 
Oy tty eee | ” 181 Earo'ece (2. dakon0 | ceereoeo [a L3ico0p | &% Uliities, ote. | Distillers-Seag.. 30$ 29 | Shell Union.... 25} 25 
|) 18 eae, les! 7 1 000 + 206,100 | 68,379,400 |+ 6,629,550 | Amer. Tel..... 1568 1568 | Eastman Kdk.. 163 1624 Std. OiN.J.... 548 54} 
|___ f San Paulo (Brazil)... 1% «7 ae 17,370 | +" 57,140 |+ | 11,855 | Int. Telep..... 2 eae oe oe) eee oe oe 
U. Rlys. of Havana. . | 29 e 5 | 3,576 1,323,105 |+ 36,371 Pacific Light .. 424 dat | Gen. Motors... 53% 53}; United Drug... 133 13 





Sth. Cal. Ed.. 24 23% | Int. Harvest... 71§ 72§ | West’houseE.. 95} 95 


| People’s Gas... 57} a | Inland Steel... iit 75 | U.S.Steel..... 53% = 
Receipts in Argentine pesos. + Nine days. W. Union Tel. 438 42$' Int. Nickel.... 27 27% |! Woolworth.... 38) 38 
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INDICES OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN TEXTILES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN * 





(1937 = 100) 
| en ome 
| Year * Trade | Index | %, ane 
Te ae | 10 =| 100 100 +10 
ss caus schbinss 94 94 93 — 7-0 
RDS cccunes ert 860 | (105 103 +10°7 
Ens nut ence 93 118 116 +126 
PUR ce cc ceesscon> Seee 83 98 99 —14:7 
NR coors 95 104 os | a 
1942, Oct. .....-..-e000s 90 116 | 112 + 3-7 
IG cin ass os ssno0s | so 6] 117 | + 64 
1943, Oct........-.200-- 103 | 190 | SC o1055 | i — 
PE coc ansunnedens | 93 | 110 | 108 | ~ 7? 
| | 








Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association in collaboration with Bank 
of England. 

Pasta Tax is not included: figures are therefore comparable throughout. 

* Publication of Indices of Export Sales suspended in September 1942. 


Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


“ The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index.—Between December 
31, 1943, and January 19, 1944, the complete index rose from 
149.7 (1935 = 100) to 151.1, the index for crops rose to 123.0, 
but that for raw materials rose from 182.3 to 185.0. 


Post-War Television.—A Government committee has been 
appointed to consider and: make recommendations on the post- 
war development of television. The members are as follows: 
Lord Hankey (Chairman); Sir Noel Ashridge (BBC); Mr 
Robert Foot (BBC); Sir Raymond Birchall (Post Office); Col. 
Sir Stanley Angwin (Post Office); Mr Harvey (Treasury) ; 
Sir Edward Appleton (Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research) ; and Professor Cockroft (Ministry of Supply). 


Gas and Electricity Consumption.—During the last three 
months of 1943 the consumption of gas and electricity exceeded 
that in the corresponding months of 1942, by the following 

rcentages: Gas: October, 9 per cent; November, 6 ; Decem- 
er, 12. Electricity: October, 9 per cent.; November, 11; and 
December, 13. 


Wireless Sets.—Some of the 70,000 wireless sets being manu- 
factured for the civilian market are completed, and they come 
on to the market as they are ready. About 18,000 sets, similar 
to those imported before the war, have arrived from America, 
and the President of the Board of Trade is considering con- 
trolling their price. 
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POST OFFICE STATISTICS 


Ciass of Business 1938-39 1941-42 


1942-43 















Mails Thousands 
Letter, etc., packets delivered ......... No. } 8,150,000 6,270,000 
Parcels handled...............220005- No. | 184,832 204,714 
Registered letters and parcels posted ...No. | 61,555 | 113,764 
Express Delivery Services ............ No. | 2,108 | 2,807 
Telegraphs and Telephones \ 
Telegrams : } \ 
SL <scbanbysees eannessanes oern 50,395 | 58,120 | 63,886 
Overseas and Ships (including Eire) . . No. 8,915 8,814 | 11,811 
Telephone Calls : 
Ei <a hvbsessksabbaianeessebnr No. | 2,123.400 | 1,901,000 | 1,942,000 
Trunk : Inland (including Eire Calls) . No. 111,553 133,837 161,302 
Internationa] Conversations ......... No. 2,064 3 2-7 
Chargeable Units ...... No. | 4,279 26 43 
Total originated effective calls......... No. | 2,236,000 | 2,025700 | 2,103,000 
Telephone Exchanges at end of year ...No. | 5-7 r= d8 58 
Telephone Call Offices at end of year ...No. 49-5 9-3 50:7 
¥ ; | 
Remittance Business t i 
Money Orders (including Trade Charge i j 
DUR Gicassuneooe case sesso e ened No. | 17,155 23,277 22,188 
Amt 70,984 | £ 106,346 | £ 122,845 
NI 5c. snclsceecestecad No. | 422.527 | ~ 197,597 | — 195.004 
Amt. | £ 103,960 | £ 64,791 | £ 67,772 
PUI. anos 6 cis ssiiisnxaseeeacet No. 8,168 14,289 15,135 
Amt. | £ 26,489 | £ 40,839 | £ 43,022 
Savings and Investments 
Savings Bank Deposits ............... No. 30,820 56,380 61,870 
Amt. | £ 144,718 | £ 275,570 | £ 314,353 
Savings Bank Withdrawals, etc. ....... No. ’ 26,36 29,201 
Amt. | £ 123,231 | £ 135,847 | £ 162,216 
Savings Bank—Amount due to Depositors 
at December 31............c.eeeeeeeee | £ 509,301 | £ 822,915 | £1,005,431 
Savings Certificates : | 
Issued (purchase price) ........... Amt. | £ 24,032 | £ 258,529 | £ 243,750 
Repaid (including interest)........ Amt. | £ 39,519 | £ 37,821! £ 47,696 
Savings Certificates remaining invested at | 
March 31 (purchase price)......... Amt. | £ 381,456 | £ 831,433 | £1,033,838 
Government stock and Bond Accounts open | 
o. | 1,089 | 2,196 2,919 
Dividends on P.O. Register Stock. ... Amt. £ 6,116 | £ 13,431) £ 19,09] 
Sundry Services for Other Government | 
Departments i | | 
War Pensions, Service and BBilleting | 
Allowances, etc. ..........ceeeeeees No. | 46,265 | 231,724 | 280,616 
Pension Orders paid—Old Age, Widows’, | | 
tc cab snekdeeeGRhueeh bn eee he ebe = No. = 188,103 273,412 | 278,59] 
Health and Pension Insurance Stamps sold | 
Amt. | £ 59,241) £ 69,120 | £ 72,587 
Unemployment Insurance Stamps sold, Amt.° | £ 42,445) £ 50,408! £ 49,902 
Entertainment Duty Stamps........ Amt. |; £ 201 | £ 243 | £ 426 
Income Tax Stamps...............+ Amt. | £ 654 | £ 511) £ 562 
Licences Issued : Wireless Receiving ...No. | 8,968 8,683 9,242 
Other Licences....... No. 4,635 4,030 3,593 
Value of Transactions with the Public ..... £1,062,217 | £2,000,973 | £2,138,221 
Surplus in Income and Expenditure Accounts | (Not yet 
£ 26,274 | available) 


(after charging interest on Capital)...... i; £ 10,255 
n | 

















THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - =- £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 8ub-Agencles 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the Kast. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships, 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
GHARLES Ii STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


28, s.W.1 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - 
ASSETS EXCEED - - -  £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 

(1942 Accounts) 5 


£14,000,000 





CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1952 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the divi- 
dend due ist March next, the BALANCES of the several Accounts 
in the above-mentioned Stock will be STRUCK on the night of 
the ist February and that on and after the 2nd°February the 
Stock will be transferable ex dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 


Cc. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 


Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 12th January, 1944. 


| 


AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3st March, 1943 
£67, 128,395 


. NEW ZEALAN 


"Incorporated with limited liability in New 


Represented at over 200 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne. 

Victoria; Sydney. New South Wales: 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 


Head Office: WELLINCTON, N.Z 
H.R.H.Chalmers, General Manager. 





ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND No. 226 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 14 per cent. 
being at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, upon the paid-up 
Capital Stock of the Bank has been DECLARED for the three 
months ending 29th February, 1944, and will be PAYABLE at the 
Bank and its branches on and after 1st March, 1944, to share 
holders of record 21st January, 1944. 


By Order of the Board, 
E. B. McINERNEY, London Managr'. 


6 Lothbury, London, E.C.2. 13th January, 1944. 





= GROUND RENTS. WANTED for large fund. Large or smal 
parcels secured on Shops, Houses or good-class villas. Particulars to Ernes 
Owers, West Hampstead (Met.) Station, N.W.6. 
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